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THE WILLIAMS & ROGERS COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Are more widely used in the Commercial Departments of High Schools 
than any other Series. Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING OTHER POPULAR COMMERCIAL 











Some Prominent Features of the Work 





1. The pupil at the outset is thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of bookkeeping by the 
easy step-by-step illustrative method. 

2. The instructions to the pupil are so full 
and explicit that he cannot fail to perform the 
work understandingly and with little or no 
assistance from the teacher. 

3. Special emphasis is placed from the very 
start on good penmanship, and on accuracy, 
neatness, and order. 

4. Varied price lists are introduced early in 
the work, and are continued throughout the 
larger part of the course. These assist greatly in 


cultivating accuracy and self-reliance in the pupil. 
5. The incoming vouchers are facsimiles of 
model business papers, and the handsomest that 
have ever been published for school purposes. 
6. The vouchers come to the pupil in instal- 
ments, so that he cannot go over the work 
faster than he should, nor fail to do any part of 
it without the teacher being aware of the fact. 
¢. The style of penmanship in the vouchers 
is uniform with that in the text-book. 
8. The work is published in three forms, viz. : 
Introductory Course, Advanced Course, and 
Complete Course, thus adapting it to all grades. 


TEXT-BOOKS - 


Bolles’s Money, Banking, and Finance 
Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 
Modern Illustrative Banking 

Mills’s Modern Business Permanship 
Office Routine and Bookkeeping 

New Introductive Bookkeeping 
Commercial Arithmetic 

New Commercial Law 

New Practical Grammar and Correspondence 
Seventy Lessons in Spelling 

Mental Commercial Arithmetic 

Civil Government of the United States 
Pen-written Copies (Reproduced) 
Robinson’s New Higher Arithmetic 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 
McCleary’s Studies in Civics 
Overton’s Advanced Physiology 





Southwick’s Steps to Oratory 

Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric 

Maxwell and Smith’s Writing in English 
Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 

Edgren and Fossler’s German Grammar 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 


A brief, practical course in banking, with vouchers. 
used with any bookkeeping system. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY, Publishers 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


May be 








NEW YORK ‘BOSTON 





New Goods From Our Catalogue! 


PROMOTION BLANK, based on a Study of the Pupils’ Individual Records. The best plan ever devised 
to give teacher and superintendent a more thorough knowledge of their pupils. Price per 100, $5.00 


The Standard Electric Time Co. 


Boston, Mass. Waterbury, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 
“EDUCATIONAL DISK GAME, for Number Work .........:cscceeeeececeeeees Price, each, $0.25 
FINE ELECTRIC CLOCK AND MEDIAL SCRIPT WORD BUILDER...--- cece ccccccceeeecceeeeeeeeeesreeeens # al $0.14 
PROGRAM BELL SYSTEMS | iernreimde inthonew serit, midway between the vericalandtne alent 
For Schools, Colleges, Public Buildings, Factories, &c. TABLE BUILDER No. 1 for Number Work.............:cceesceeeeneecees snes #0.12 
TABLE BUILDER No. 2, “ ¢ = Oh dnvecats babe doutine snees pats aeee’ $0.12 
Diameter, 24 inches......... ¥ “" $3.00 


Self-winding Regulators with Sec-|} pounp TABLE FOR KINDERGARTNERS. 
onds Beat Attachment, for lab- 
oratory work. 





Program Clock most com- 
plete known. 


Write for catalog and estimates. ; [mJ 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW YORK BOSTON 





Vacation being over, and school work resumed, 


<== ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


are again in evidence, helping to make copies as perfect as pens can make them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 





26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


All Styles. All Stationers. 


THE SENSENIG-ANDERSON ARITHIIETICS 


By D. M. SENSENIG, M.S., and R. F. ANDERSON, A. M., of the State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 

















An Introductory Arithmetic | Essentials of Arithmetic 


40 cents | 
Its distinctive features: the inductive method of leading | 


|The New Complete Arithmetic 
60 cents | 90 cents 


A comprehensive and practical gran.mar grade text-book, Besides the usual] topics, it treats especially of business 
papers with photographic illustrations, of property and life 


fundamental 














the pupil by logical questions to the fundamental concep- 
tion of each subject; the use of simple diagrams for illus- 
tration; and carefully graded, concrete problems. 


“ Subjects are developed gradually and always inductively and 
the probiems are on a plane of the pupil’s thinking. The scope of 
the book is sufficient to ground the learner in the essentials and 
practical parts of the subject.”—Addison L. Jones, Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools, West Chester, Pa. 





giving thorough instruction and drill in 
processes. 

‘‘'The Essentials of Arithmetic contains all that the average 
boy and gir! need to know of the subject. The definitions are 
clear and concise, and the methods of solution good. 
pecially pleased with the problems for solution. They seem to be 
well selected and practical.”—Joseph O’Neal, County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Tuscola, IU. 





New Wor ix 


SIlL.vER, BURDETT 


Boston 


I am ee- | 





assurance, and of mensuration. 


| ‘Designed to furnish the student with a thorough and prac- 
| tical knowledge of the subject. The authors have departed from 


| tions and in the explanations of illustrative problems. 


rigorously excluded.”—Zducation. 
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the beaten tracks in the arrangement of subjects, in their defini- 
The latter, 


selected with great care, are for the most part new and puzzles are 
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LITERARY NEWS. 

“The Song of Roland” (Butler) in the 
famous Riverside literature series, is pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., not by 
the Riverside Publishing Company as 
erroneously announced in these columns, 
The cause of the confusion of names is 
apparent. Extended mention was made 
of this series, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. in a recent issue of the 
Journal, The late Horace E. Scudder 
gave much of his time for the last 
eighten or twenty years of his life in the 
selection and compilation of the series, 
which in many respects is unapproach- 
able. 








The Bunde & Upmeyer company, jew- 
elers, corner Wisconsin and East Water 
streets, Milwaukee, Wis., make a spec- 
ialty of class pins, and invite corres- 
pondence on the subject. They make 
the following offer: “We will make, free 
of charge, special and original designs 
executed in colors. Let us know what 
your class colors are, and about how 
many pins you can use, and we will 
quote our lowest net price. We do 
first- class work only, and at reasonable 
prices.” It may be added that the firm 
is a long-established one, and has al- 
ways kept its promises. 








Teachers Wanted 











For existing vacancies: Commercial 
branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 
send us particulars. Schools want- 
ing teachers should write us. We 
will serve you well. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Wx. E. Drake, Manager. 


150 Fifth Avenue. 





S YOUR EDUCATION 
COMPLETE : ? 


Do you know how much 
Z| you can accomplish by reg 
(| ular, systematic study in 
one of our correspondence 
f} courses ? 

Let us show you what 
thousands of our students 
have done. Upon receipt of 
yeur address and the name 





Memorial Hall, 
Northwestern University. of the subject that interests 


you, we will send our 96- 
page cataJogue and special! description of the course 
you mention. 

Our text matter has been expressly prepared for 
correspondence by members of the faculty of North- 
western University and by the School’s own corps 
of editors. 

Our students are taught by college and university 
graduates giving all their time to our correspond- 
ence work. 

Our affiliation with NORTHWESTERN UNIVER. 
SITY Will secure entrance credits to the Freshman 
class without ezaminations in the academic sub- 
jects that you success'ully complete with us. 

Courses in Latin, Literature, How to Write 
English, Algebra, Geometry, Physics, Botany; 
Pharmacy; Shorthand, Typewriting, Com- 
plete Basiness Course, including Bookkeeping; 
and twenty-two Normal School branches. 


Interstate School of Correspondence, 


A¥VFILIATED WITH NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
378-386 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














Educational Institutions. 


eee 


COLLEGES. 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the eae 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply a at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 














TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramincGHam, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is calied 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address Henky WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


The Louisiana Purchase 
AS IT WAE 40 IT I8 


A. E. WINSHIP anp R. W. WALLACE 


A brief, accurate account of the Purchase, 


also a ehapter devoted to each of the States 
and Territories included in the Purchase, with 
a bright, breezy description of each as it ap- 


pears to-day. 


CLOTH... 


NEW ENGLAND 





Illustrated with portraits of Jefferson, 
Madison, Napoleon, and others who were 
prominent in the great event, and with scenes 


peculiar to the Mississippi region. 


60 CENTS 
PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


EMER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 


) Manfrs. and Importers of 
=, CHEMIOAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


» Chemicals, Minerals, &c, 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 














Follow the Flag 








LL intending to go to the meeting 
of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH. 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G. E.'A., 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N. E.P.A., 


176 Washington St., Boston. 


C. S. CRANE, G. P.&T.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 











service of the 


tions in both cities. 


W. W. HALL, 


New England Passenger Agent, 








One Night 
to Denver 


In as many hours as it once took days the 
journey from Chicago to Colorado is now 
comfortably made by the through train 


St. Paul and 
Union Pacific Line 


Leave Chicago (Union Passenger Station) 
at 9.45 any morning, arrive Denver (Union 
Passenger Station) 2 30 the next afternoon. 
Or, leave Chicago 10.25 p.m. and arrive 
Denver 8.25 a. m. the second day. All 
meals served in dining cars. 


Union Sta- 


369 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 

















IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short (ps Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, | 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT + LINE 


( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah, 





‘Take 


JOY LINE 


Direct Steamer 
BETWEEN 


New York and Boston 


“ THROUGH THE SOUND BY DAYLIGHT.” 





Steamer leaves wharf at 308 Congress Street 
Boston, and runs direct, without change or 
transfer, to Pier 35, E. R., New York. 

The most delightful short sea trip in the 
United States. 

Ask for information. 

B. D. PITTS, Agt., 
308 Congress St., Boston. 
W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A., 
Pier 35, E.R., New York. 





STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRincewarTer, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvorn, A.M. 
QrAtE Fe NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mags. 
both sexes. For cntntepace address the 
BEOKWITH. 





Principal, 


Qtare NORMAL SOHOOL, b= ne wass. 
For both sexes. For catal 
Jouz G. Tmoueeon, } Principal, 








Great Heports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 
Los Angeles N. E. A, Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 1 5 cts. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mina. 


25 cents. 
15 cents. 
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Our seectty: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
agp catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Y () [J R ve OPPORTUNITY 

A YOUNG MAN 
energetic, of good address, and capable 
of presenting the merits of a line of 
School and College Text -Books, may 
hear of something of interest to him by 
addressing X. Y. Z., care Journal of Edu- 
cation, 29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted for New England States. 
























Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing F tng orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. ¥. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 














Your Theme 


—if you are writing or speaking on any educational 
subject—is probably treated by an expertin one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Bucation 


now in its 24th year. Our complete card - index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
85 cents. Subscription price, $3.00 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation 


THE PALMER CO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
| Coughs, and Gatarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 
WEAK LUNGS, and Alt Diseases 
of the RESPIKATORY ORGANS. 


A perfect and lasting cure for the most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 


TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 
Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mai. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 
RELATE ES | 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON w® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 











Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Gauapeny. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen'l Pass, and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON, 
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Journal of Hducation. 
\ A. BE. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 
Inclubsof threeormore, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 - 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 . 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and ail names are sent in by one person at one time. 





$1.00 a year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
° $3.00 "7 


Both papers to one address, 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beaeon Street, 10 E, 14th Street. 878 Wabash Ave. 








WORK. 


PROM HENRY VAN DYK#’s “THE TAREE BEST THINGS.” 
( WORK, LIFE, LOVE.) 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing not my doom; 
Of all who live, 1 am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in my own way.” 
Then shall I see it not too great nor small, 

To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerfully greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall, 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work ig best. 








THE GOLD OF SPEECH. 


BY MABEL PERCY HASKELL, 


Guard well thy words— 
How else canst thou be master of thyself? 
Well-poised and courteous speech can make thee king 
Among thy fellow-men. : 
Keep watch upon thyself 
And govern well thy lips as doors unto a treasure house, 
That nothing may be stolen from thee unawares 
By sudden moods. 
—Selected. 
We pray you, set your pride 
In its proper place; and never be ashamed 
Of any honest calling; for all the rest, hold up your 
heads, 

And mind your English. 

—Jean Inge'‘ow. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


SupERINTENDENT F. 8S. Porg, Jr., Sandwich, Mass.: 
The retention of a good teacher for a period of years 
tends more than any other one thing to establish a 
good school system. 


Mary L. Atcueson, Walkerton, Ontario: The 
successful teacher has as many methods of dealing 
with his pupils as he ‘has boys and girls under his 
charge. Each day shows him some new trait in their 
character, and he deals with them accordingly. 
The tactful teacher knows just how to make every 
boy and girl love him. 

SUPERINTENDENT F. J. Peaster, Lynn, Mass. : 
The obligations of the teacher are not fulfilled by 
six hours in the schoolroom if there is one pupil 
Whom she has failed to reach for his uplifting, and 
any service remains undone by which she might be 
the means of +his salvation. There should be no 
shrinking from contact with the home. Frequently 
this is the one thing needed for success. 


Proressor WILLIAM JAmxs, Harvard University : 
se patient and sympathetic with the type of mind 
that cuts a poor figure in examinations. It may, in 
the long examination which life sets us, came out in 
the end in better shape than the glib and ready re- 
producer, its passions being deeper, its purpo:es more 
worthy, its combining power less commonplace, and 
its total mental output consequently more important. 


THE VALUE OF ART AND SKILL IN 
INDUSTRY. 


BY PRESIDENT CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
Clark College. 


To create is the province of the Omnipotent. 
The Divine power creates the raw material; it makes 
the ore, but it does not undertake to develop the 
ore. God has given to man the brain and the skill 
of hand which enables him to make his wateh. Thus 
jod begins things, and leaves it to the skill he has 
given to man to finish them. It is omnipotent power 
only that brings into existence the beautiful and 
grand e‘fects of nature, as witnessed in mountain 
and valley, river and lake. Natural scenery cannot 
be produced by the very highest skill of created man, 
but God does not in all this make the picturesque; 
it takes His power as represented in the ingenuity, 
the skill, and the taste of man to make the pic- 
turesque. Nature and man create the art side of 
nature. This developing power of man is a great 
tribute, and it allies man to his Creator. Thus in all 
things that enter into material, intellectual, and 
aesthetic progress are the co-ordinate works of the 
Creator and His grandest creation—man. Herein 
lies the very fundamental principles, the God-given 
basis of all technical training. 

It is wise for us on such occasion as this to con- 
sider the practical value of this skill, this attribute 
of man, which allies him to his Creator, and to 
understand whether the state has any duty to per- 
form in enhancing the real value of skill, and in 
this consideration we need not go over the sweep of 
the ages. We recognize at once the almost super- 
human power which built the pyramids; we recog- 
nize the beauty and art of the catthedral-building 
ages, hut we must recognize at the same time that 
the minds which projected and the skill which car- 
ried out such vast undertakings belong to the few. 

Training was not sufficiently diffused to have its 
effects on the industrial arts. Art in its highest 
sense belonged to the few; it was exclusive, and per- 
sistently ‘held an exclusive, so that the man of gen- 
eral affairs, the common man, the great body of 
humanity, ‘had neither any knowledge of the art 
which projected grand structures in the past nor the 
skill to carry out the projects. 

We must dwell upon the achievements of our 
time, of the past century perhaps, in order to under- 
stand how the mind and the hand, systematically 
trained, educated, developed in all scientific direc- 
tions, have enabled man to supply the wants of 
humanity, not only as those wants have been felt in 
practical needs through the physical necessities of 
the people, but in those things which have enabled 
him to rise superior to the man of alll past times. 

Science means knowledge, a comprehension of 
facts and principles. All training, therefore, which 
develops the ingenuity of man belongs to the realm 
of science. All technical training thus becomes one 
of the grandest elements of the purest science. 
Science means the application of brain power, of 
skillfui ingenuity, to the affairs of life, to the de- 
velopment of practical things, and this means the 
real utilities which are necessary for development. 
Let us speak of this part of our subject first. 

You remember that. the great artist, John Opie, 
who lived and worked a hundred years ago, when 
asked how he mixed his paints, in order to secure 
such beautiful and artistic effects, replied that he 
mixed them with brains. We must all mix our raw 
material with brains. We must understand the ap- 
plication of science in every direction. We must 
know how to develop. We must take the raw pig- 
ments out of which the colors are produced and ap- 
ply the skill which comes from a knowledge of 
effects. 

This principle has been applied in mechanics, in 


agriculture, in artistic design, but perhaps more than 
in all other things in the great engineering enter- 
prises of the past half century. 

Perhaps the lederal government offers as good 
an illustration as can be given of what this training 
and skill in the development of human ingenuity 
means. Io you know that the government expends 
nearly ten millions of dollars annually and employs 
nearly five thousand persons, every dollar of which 
might remain unexpended and every person unem- 
ployed without impairing ome jot or one tittle the 
efficiency of the government as a legislative power, 
or as an administrative force, or as a judicial inter- 
preter of laws! And what is this vast sum and army 
of men employed for? Simply and solely to develop 
the utilities which go to make wp\our industry and 
commerce. Wihat has brought this counitry to the 
industrial and commercial supremacy it now enjoys, 
but the utilization of the skill of the world? 

‘his skill, however, has very largely been im- 
ported. We have drawn from the schools of the Old 
Werld. We should develop it here by and among 
ourselves and from our own brains, and make it a 
part of the home equipment of our varied industry. 
it should be developed along with the development 
of our inexhaustible natural resources. ‘This the 
government is trying to do, and it is a beneficent em- 
ployment of wealth and men. 

In the mechanical arts there is a specific illus- 
tration of what can be done by technical training. 
I do not speak particularly of manual training in 
the public and private schools, but more specifically 
of trade and technical training. Manmal training is 
without detinite purpose; its motive is to accustom 
the minds and the hands of boys and girls to the use 
of tools, but not to teach them any particular trade. 

The graduates of manual training schools more 
easily adapt themselves to (trades and semi- 
professions belonging to mechanic arts than those 
who have not had manmal training. Manual train- 
ing does a vast deal of good and little or no harm, 
but the technical training which is illustrated here 
in your own college is somewhat different. It is 
aimed to secure a definite purpose-—to teach a man 
how ‘to conduct his brain and ‘his hand to those lines 
in mechanic arts which will give him superiority 
over those who have not had such training. 

When the exposition celebrating our centennial 
was held at Philadelphia in 1876 there was brought 
together the manufactures of the different producing 
countries of the world. Germany then acquired an 
active interest in industrial and manual training; 
and so did England. Bismarck inquired of the offi- 
cer in charge of the German exhibit at Philadelphia 
as to the effect of the comparison of German goods 
with those of other countries. The reply was: “Our 
goods are cheap and wretched.” 

Germany had become the military equal of 
France, but she was not her industrial equal. Irance 
for years had been applying skill and the results of 
technical training in trades and im all industrial 
arts in her manufacturing establishments, through 
schools first supported by private benefiaction and 
then by the government. France stood out at the 
centennial as superior to all other countries in those 
manufactured goods which display skill and train- 
ing. Germany took her cue from this and immedi- 
ately entered upon a career which has brought her 
to the front rank in the production of goods both 
useful and artistic. 

England took her cue also. She had been fearing 
the competition of France. She had sneered at the 
technical training which had been in vogue in 
France, but she found out all at once that in order 
to preserve her industrial supremacy she must not 
only be the equal of France in artistic designing and 
in the training in the application of superior skill 
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but she must rise above France—that she must sur- 
pass her in all things in which France had gained 
her celebrity. 

Then began the crusade for the establishment 
of training schools, the inauguration of mannal 
training and industrial education in every direction, 
and England for a while held her supremacy. Other 
countries—-Italy, Austria, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Switzerland—applied skilled training in or- 
dinary manufactures. 

Then the United States began to see the truth. 
Light was beginning to dawn, and while for years 
after the centennial our country was content to take 
from English manufacturers, from French estab- 
lishments, from German institutions, from the 
world of skill and art, men who could conduct our 
own indusirial affairs along the lines which ‘have 
given them distinetion, to-day you may take from 
a hardware establishment or manufactory of ma- 
chinery common tools and machines and send them 
io any exposition in Europe and win a prize in com- 
petition with tools and machines which have been 
especially manufactured for exhibition. This  ap- 
plication of skill and art in the United States has 
our position to-day of industrial 
it has now brought us, within the 
commercial 


brought us to 
supremacy, and 
last year, to the grand 
suptemacy of the world. 

Everywhere now in the United States we are see- 
ing the effect of industrial training. ~ This grows 
of the necessity as well as the desire to secure 


position of 


out 
wealth. 

The Southern Railway is the great developer in 
the Southland. It is through its wonderful influence 
that commercial interests, especially the cotton in- 
dustrials, manufacturing, ete., are being increased so 
rapidly. From a_ few miles there have sprung up 
along the lines of this milroad alone more than 750 
works with an equipment of nearly 200,000 looms 
and 6,009,000 spindles. All this is the work of 4 
very few years. If by recognizing this mechan‘cal 
ekill so much has been accomplished in the memory 
of even some of the young people present to-day, 
what can be done through a systematic attempt in 
industrial education, especially in that kind of edu- 
cation which develops the mind and the hand in 
producing the utilities of life? 

All the grand movements of our time, which are 
the movements of great communities, are carried on 
by inventive skill, by the application of ingenuity, 
and these things teach us the absolute necessity of 
knowing how to do something and to do it well. The 
grand summation of the value of skilled traiming is 
therefore found in our modern system of industry. 
I do not care how well educated a man may be, if he 
has not learned how to make his education useful, if 
he has not learned how to support himself and his 
family as a result of his education, he is an ignorant 
man. 

From a practical point of view, from the view of 
déveloping the utility of science, of skill, of train- 
ing, | wish to urge upon you the support and en- 
largement of this institution. You have the brains; 
you have the resources; you have the capital. Do 
veu wish to be dependent. upom foreign countries for 
the skill necessary in the manipulation of all these 
great forces? COan you not train the 
men who can build your own railroads, locomotives, 
steamships, and tunnels, develop iron mines and 
bring about that alliance of industry, agricultural 
and mechanical, out of which alone can come pros- 


among you 


perity ? Develop your trade s0 that you have at your 
doors the cash market for your products. It is this 
that makes a community wealthy; it is this allianes 
that has made the per capita wealth of some parts of 
our country greater than that of other parts. 

In discussing these things the question ts usually 
asked, what be called the 
spiritual forces of life?” I do not use the word in 


jut what about may 
any pietistic sense, but because I have not a better 
one to illustrate those things which do not belong to 
the material utilities of The re- 
lation of what is called the modern system of indus- 
try, which is the industry that grows from technical 


our environment. 


knowledge, to intellectual stimulation, and even to 


the force it exercises in developing our schools and 
higher institutions of learning, is not usually under- 
stood: in fact, I do believe that by many the present 
order of things growing out of industrial education 
is supposed to have a dwarfing influence upon intel- 
lectual and mental attainments. 

I think, however, that this supposition arises 
from a superficial examination of modern establish- 
ments of industry, where a cheap and often an ig- 
norant body of laborers is employed, the appearance 
being that skilled and intelligent workmen are con- 
stantly replaced by unskilled and 
workmen, this appearance leading to the false con- 
clusion that the modern system of industry brings 
the skilled and intelligent workman down in the 
scale of civilization, 

The student of sociology reaches a directly oppo- 
site conclusion. ‘To him the modern system gives 
the skilled and intelligent workman an opportunity 
to rise in the scale of employment, in intellectual 
development, in educational acquirements, and in 
the grade of services rendered, while at the same 
time it enables what was an unskilled and unintelli- 
gent body of workers to be employed in such ways, 
under such conditions and surrounded ‘by such 
stimulating influences, that they in turn become in- 
telligent and skilled and crowd upward in the scale 
into the positions formerly occupied by their prede- 
cessors. 

This eenclusion, I believe, is the true one, for it 
develops our various aristocracies—the aristocracy 
of blood, of wealih, of brains. The aristocracy of 
blood and wealth may have co-ordinate elements, 
and the aristocracy of wealth and brains may find its 
elements co-ordinated, but the other aristocracy, 
that of brains allied to that.of wealth, is found in 
communities where mechanical industries have been 
miost sticcessful and where agriculture and mechan- 
ics are found as co-existing industries. 

It is the very province of technical skill as illws- 
trated in our modern system to reach down and lift 
up those employed in the lowest occupations. This 
means mental activity, and mental activity is the 
great element of our own time. Formerly all com- 
petition consisted of muscle against muséle, or brain 
against muscle. ‘To-day competition is between 
brain and brain, skill and skill. There are many 
who cannot withstand the requirements of skill. 
They naturally fall in the rear; they become what 
has been called left-over men; they cannot keep up 
in the race, largely because in their younger days 
they did not have the advantage of the mental train- 
ing which is being given broadcast everywhere to- 
day, and mental training allied to mammal work has 
been found the soundest method of preserving a 
sound mind in a sound body. 

This can be illustrated by actual facts. In inves- 
tigating the effects of manual training of the stu- 
dents of a group of manual training schools in Ger- 
many, it was found that these graduates, as a rule, 
were able to command a higher compensation as 
beginners in mdustrial work than those whio had not 
heen students in such traiming; that they were su- 
perior to the ordinary workman im the use of tools 
at ithe very outset of their employment; that they 
were superior in increasing the skill in the use of 
tools, and were superior in economy in the use of 
materials, and in planning and arranging work, to 
the ordinary workmen. 

In trade results were found. 
ployers preferred the trade school. graduates to all 
others. ‘They were superior in the use of tools to 
those who had not had the training, and were far 
more skilled in the economy used in cutting mate- 
rials and in planning and arranging work; and they 
gave far greater promise of intelligent progress, pos- 
sessed higher moral qualities, and evinced greater 
interest in the welfare of the establishments in 
which they were employed than did the ordinary 
workman. I]lustrations might be carried on rela- 
tive to training in sewing and cooking schools in 


schools like Em- 


our country, but perhaps those mentioned are suffi- 
cient to show the material and imtellectual benefit of 
technical (raiming. 


[Con‘inued on page 186. } 


unintelligent . 


MANNERS AND MORALS.—(V11.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


MANNERS AT TABLE. 


Good manners are not to be secured by “Don’ts” 
or by specifying things to do. There must be 
thought and purpose behind whatever is done by 
way of gocd manners. 

In table manners the need of thought and purpose 
may be well illustrated. 

One is never in haste, certainly in no hurry ait the 
table. This is the first essential of good manners. 
All must sit down together, all must leave the table 
together. ‘here must be no evidence of hurry on 
any one’s part. All table manners centre in this one 
condition, 

The napkin is never to be used as a bib, is never 
to be put up under the chin; or tucked in the neck, 
or even in a man’s vest, because every such prepara- 
tion indicates that one is preparing himself to do a 
great piece of business when he gets good and ready. 

Food is never to be taken to the mouth on a knife 
under any circumstances, because to do so proves 
that you are anxious to get as much as possible as 
soon as possible. Use tihe fork whenever possible. 

When a spoon must be used, move it from you in 
the cup, or bowl, never toward you. The aim is 
simply tc avoid all temptation ito scoop it up. 

Of course, for the same reason, the bowl is never 
to he raised or tipped. 

The spoon is always passed to the mouth side-wise 
and never point-wise, for the same reason. 

These hints suffice for all table manners--every- 
thing else may he interpreted from this standpoint. 

For illustration, one never spreads butter on 
bread, unless in tihe case of toast. when it should 
have been spread before coming to the table. The 
reason for not spreading bread is obvious. It is evi- 
dence of a desire to get. good and ready so as. to lose 
no time when you get to eating. 

Inevitably good manners require that one accus- 
toms himself to eat whatever is provided, that he 
expresses no choice as to cuts. 

In 2 word, one is not to reveal any phase of self- 
thought at the table. For illustration, one may say 
“A very little, if you please,” but never, “Very much, 
if you please.” 

One gets his reward for ill-manners. Other things 
being equal, it is the ill-mannered person at the 
table that has dyspepsia. One may be well- 
mannered in company and ijl-mannered by himself. 
Over-eating at any time, over-indulgence of any 
kind, is ill-mannered. 

I is a safe rule to follow that whatever society 
demands, the home is entitled to, and to this the man 
himself is entitled. 

(rood manners make for health, wealth, and hap- 
piness on all occasions. 
an essential feature of manners and 
morals, and is to be emphasized whenever opportun- 
ity offers. ITeaven requires nothing of any man that 
is not for him on-earth. Law’s requirements 
are for the good of men, and if law gets in the way 
of a man there is something wrong in the man or 
toe law is unjust. 

No child will make a good citizen who does noi 
come to appreciate that both good manners and good 


Vhis is 


best 





morals make for one’s best peace, comfort, and 
thrift. 
TRUTH AND KINDNESS. 
The true mother loves her son and loves the 


truth; as a result the child is educated in, the right 
manner. The disciples loved Ohrist, and they loved 
the men around them; consequently their work 
among them was crowned with If you 
would teach a man a duty or a truth which he 
should know you must have this double love. To 
comfort a man in grief you must have one hand on 
the strong rock of absolute truth and the other on 
the trembling, afflicted soul. Kindness without 
truth is not kind; trath without kindness is not true. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


SUCCESS. 
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ENGLISH. 





BY EDITH GILES. 





QUESTIONS ON SILAS MARNER. 

| or general reading and composition work. ] 

What is the setting. of the story? 

What gives you the keynote of the story in the 
first paragraph? 

What is the picture made to you by the first para- 
graph? 

What impression do’ you get from “nutty hedge- 
rows”? 

What effect does placing Silas Marner’s cottage 
near the deserted stone-pit have? 

What effect does the sound of the loom, the win- 
now, and the flail produce? 

How was Silas Marner regarded by the villagers? 
Why? 

What is the meaning of: “Raveloe was a village 
where many of the old echoes linger, undrowned by 
new voices” ? 

What was the story of Marner’s life befere he 
cume to Raveloe? 

Can you see the Lantern 
George Hliot’s description ? 

What impression does she create by describing 
sounds? 

Deseribe the drawing of the lots. 

No you think George Eliot chose that incident to 
bring ihe element of fatality into Silas Marner’s life? 

How did change of environment affect Silas 
Marner? 

Is George Eliot describing a common trait in 
human character? 

oes she obtain two results—keeping Silas Marner 
in the sympathy of his readers, and at the same time 
creating the sense of his isolation in the village? 

What was the effect upon the children of the gen- 
er:! superstition in the village? 

What was the great loss in Silas Marner’s life? 

How did he “bridge over the loveless chasms of 
his life’’? 

Is this common or unusual ? 

Has George Eliot drawn Silas Marner in the first 
four pages as a man peculiarly susceptible to feeling 
his loss? 

Would William Dane have found the future “all 
dark,” if the lot had fallen on him? 

How does George Eliot use the influence of asso- 
ciation in the beginning of chapter IT.? 

What was the effect of Silas Marner’s first gold? 

What was the difference between this payment, 
and these he had had before? 

Iiow does George Wliot use the sense of touch? 

Compare the effect of the towch of money on the 
jrilin with her use of the sense of sound to create an 
lmMpression. 

What was the result of Silas Marner’s herb pre- 
scription ? 


Yard chapel from 


What was his motive? 

Why did he not take advantage of its effect upon 
the superstition of the villagers? 

What trait does iit show in him? 7 

Describe Silas Marner’s growing miserliness. 

What was its effect upon his countenance and 
figure? 

Tell the story of Squire Cass and his sons. 

Who found Silas Marner’s gold? 

How did he discover its hiding place? 

Now did Silas Marner discover his loss? 

Why did he go to the Inn? 

Whait were some of the village types at the Inn? 

Describe the effect of the robbery upon the vil- 
lagens. 

What difference did it make in the relations of 
Silas Marner with them? 

What was the effect of his loss upon Silas Marner? 


Describe fully. 

What about it made the real difference in his life? 

Describe the visit of Dolly Winthrop with little 
Aaron to Silas Marner. 

Describe the Christmas service at the village 
church. 

Describe Silas Marner’s Christmas. 

Who was little Fippie? 


How did she wander off to the hut of Silas 
Marner? 
Ilow did he find her on the hearth? Describe 


fully. 

Describe Dolly Winthrop’s teaching him to dress 
the child. 

Describe Eppie’s babyhood with Silas. 
its effect upon his life? 

Describe the coming back of old memories. 

What was Eppie to Geoffrey Cass during these 
years? 

What was Eppie’s christening to Silas Marner? 

What effect did the delivery from fear of discovery 
have upon Godfrey Cass? 

Describe Kippie and Silas Marner sixteen years 
later. 

How has affection developed between them ? 

Describe the inside of the cottage. 

How did Silas Marner’s faith come back to him? 

Whaitt was Dolly Winthrop’s interpretation of the 
drawing of bots? 

What was the great lack in the life of Godfrey 
Cass ? 

Whai led to his confession to-Nancy? 

Describe the scene of his confession. : 

What character does each show in this interview? 

What growth in character since they were first in- 
troduced into the story? 

Describe the scene when Silas Marner sits with 
ppie with his recovered gold upon the table. 

What change and growth in character does this 
scene show? 


What was 


Describe the interview between Eppie and Geoffrey 


and Naney Cass. What traits show strongest in 
each in this interview? 

What is the feeling of Godfrey Cass to find repara- 
tion taken out of his hands? 

Describe the visit of Silas Marner and Hppie to 
Lantern Yard. 

What motive drew Silas Marner to this visit? 

What was its result? 

Describe the scene when Silas Marner tells Do!ly 
Winthrop about it. 

Describe ppie’s wedding day. 

What is it makes this story so lovely? 

What do you think of George Eliot as an inter- 
preter of character as shown in it? 

What of her knowledge of human traits and im- 
pulses ? 

What are the strongest impressions left upon you 
by the story? 

Write a descriptive sketch of Raveloe as you seem 
to see it from George Eliot’s description, its people, 
customs, peculiarities, ete. 

Write a character sketch of the country squire. 

Contrast old Squire Cass and the Hall with Geof- 
frev as squire, and the Hail as his home. 

What different elements have entered in? 

Write a character sketch of Silas Marner. 

Write a descriptive sketch of Silas Marner’s cot- 
taye as you seem to see it, and tie changes it goes 
through as different elements come into his life. 

Write a character sketch of Dolly Winthrop. 

Write a descriptive sketch of the Christmas fes- 
tivities at the Hall in the days of the old squire. 

What satisfies the poetic justice of the story? 








THE SCHOOLMASTER’S PRAYER. 
Lord, deliver the laddies before Thee from lying, cheating, cowardice, and laziness, 


which are as the devil. 


Be pleased to put common sense in their hearts, and give them 


gtace to be honest men all the days of their life.-—Ian Maclaren, in “ Young Barbarians.” 





MODERN METHODS IN. MODEKN LAN- 
GUAGE THACHING.—(IV.) 


BY PROFESSOR A. W. JAMES, MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 

Although German is a living language, as some- 
times taught it is as dead as the language of the 
Pharaohs. ‘To the students it has every appearance 
of being dead; it seems stiff and cold, as inflexible 
as the metal type that fixed it on the printed page. 
In his soul a student thus taught sometimes cries 
out with Saint Paul, “O wretched man that I.am! 
who shall deliver me from this dead body?” What- 
ever method is used, the teacher who would make 
the language live for his students must not be eon- 
tent with showing them the language as found on 
the pages of theif books. How much more alive a 
sentence seems springing from the lips than when 
embalmed in type! Indeed that is the only differ- 
enee between a living and a dead language; the for- 
mer is spoken, the latter sleeps in tombs. 

Sometimes, especially on sultry days, I notice that 
the attention of some of the studenits is weakening. 
They become inert. The sound waves are rapping 
on the ear-drum, but the door to the mind is not 
opened, no ideas are entering. Qn certain days it 
seems necessary to hold the door open against a 
rather stiff spring, and after forty or fifty minutes 
of close attention this force tending to close the door 
proves stronger than the student’s will power and 
mental effort ceases, attention is at an end, the 
decor is closed. What is to be done in such a case? 
A teacher might as well talk to a stone wall as to 
students whose attention is no longer centered on 
what he is saving. Some new stimulus must be ap- 
plied to arouse attention and open up the mind to 
impressions. We cannot afford te lose those min- 
utes of the recitation hour which remain. Every 
one must be utilized either to impress new words 
wpon the mind, or to deepen by repetition the inh- 
pression of those already there. 

At such a time I drop at once the matter in hand, 
as it does not seem to ‘be serving its purpose at the 
moment, and take up something else, usually some- 
thing easier, in order to allow the weary minds of 
the students opportunity ito recuperate a little. It 
matters little what is used for this purpose. If you 
succeed in commanding the attention of the stu- 
dents, and give them something in idiomatic Ger- 
man which they understand, the time is not wasted. 
Entertaining stories may be used, no matter whether 
old or new, as they all sound new in the new lan- 
guage. <A teacher who has spent a few years in the 
country where the foreign language is at home, and 
is well acquainted with the customs and character of 
the people, has an abundance of interesting and in- 
structive material to draw on at such times. Early 
in the course he can begin to teach something be- 
sides the language, something that will widen the 
mental horizon and broaden the sympathies moore 
than mere linguistic information, and ‘he can do this 
without losing any time in the study of the lan- 
guage. By stopping now and then and asking a few 
questions, in the foreign language of course, on what 
vou have been saying, you can easily find out 
whether the students are actually taking in what 
you are giving them. And after you have related 
an incident it is a good plan occasionally to repeat 
the same thing in a different way, using somewhat 
different language, that the students may appreciate 
the fact that the language is not so hard and fast as 
it appears on the printed page. 

The teacher has also an excellent opportunity to 
show the flexibility of the language in asking ques- 
tions on the prepared text. In the earlier stages of 
the study the students are given set questions in the 
foreign language which they answer in writing. 
But in the oral recitation the questions are often put 
in a different form, or other questions are asked 
which are suggested by the text. For example, we 
have in the text: “Sie nimmt Butiter mit dem Messer, 
sie streicht die Butter auf das Brot.” In addition to 


asking. “Was streicht sie auf das Brot?” you may 
ask, “Worauf streicht sie die Butter? 
hart, 


Wann ist die 


Butter in Winter oder in Sommer? Wann 
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kann man die Butter besser streichen? Wann laszt 
sich die Butter besser streichen? Wann streicht 
sich die Butter besser? Wer Backt das Brot? Der 
Backer backt das Brot. Woraus macht der Backer 
das Brot? Aus Mehl, das Weiszbrot macht er aus 
Weizenmeh] und das Schwarzbrot aus Roggenmehl. 
Wo hat der Backer das Mehl her? Er hat es vom 
Muller. Der Muller mahlt Weizen in der Muhle und 
macht Weizenmehl daraus.” So using the well- 
known vocabulary of the prepared text as a basis I 
lead the siudents out in various directions upon new 
ground. Sometimes we get imto deep water and 
have to hprry back and keep a little closer to the 
shore where we are sure of our footing, or throw out 
a rescuing line of translation. If the students are 
ever to learn to swim in this foreign element, it does 
no harm for them to be pulled into it a little beyond 
their depth now and then. 

Some will ask how the methed under discussion 
differs from the ordinary so-called natural methods. 
lt differs from them in laying special stress on the 
verb. In this respect it follows Gouin. As Gouin 
says, the verb is the life of the language. If we can 
get a large vocabulary of common verbs firmly fixed 
in the student’s mind we have accomplished much 
for him. Jf he knows the meaning of the word ex- 
pressing the action, he. knows the most important 
word in the sentence. In the verb is often found the 
key to the meaning of the whole sentence. If you 
take Stern’s “Studien und Plaudereien.” or any 
other book of that class for beginners, you will find 
a very small vocabulary of verbs, and a large pro- 
portion of those that do occur are admitted because 
of their resemblance to the English cognates having 
the same meaning. Ist, kann, musz, sprechen, and 
horen and a few other verbs which sound about the 
same in German and English are overworked. On 
the whole, the vocabulary of such books is confined 
too largely to words having a similar sound in Ger- 
man and English. There is an evident effort to 
keep up a conversation in German with as few words 
as possible. 

There is also a most permicious tendency to use 
English idioms with German words, simply because 
they are more easily understood than the German 
idioms. This cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Ii leads to the worst kind of confusion, and perver- 
sion of the Sprachgefuhl. Nothing but strictly Ger- 
man idioms should be tolerated. If they are of such 
a character that they are not readily understood, 
they should be translated into Fnghsh. It is folly 
to refuse to employ the English language where it 
can save us time and add to clearness of conception. 
In. the class of books mentioned there is also a ten- 
dency to use a word of foreign origin mstead of the 
more usual genuine Germanic expression, because 
the former is more readily intelligible to one whose 
mother tongue is English. 

I have no objection to a teacher taking advantage 
of the fact that there are many cognates similar in 
sound in German and English. I do this myself a 
great deal in the oral work with the class. The ex- 
istence of so many cognates is a favorable circum- 
stance which makes the language a little less diffi- 
eult to learn. <A teacher should make use of this 
faverable circumstance. He should do so with 
proper care, however, remenvbering that the cognates 
of similar sound do not always have the same mean- 
ing in the two languages. And after all the cognates 
are limited in number, and there must be some 
means provided for getting that larger part of the 
vocabulary not represented by cognates. 

In the exercises which I use durimg the first few 
months there is a large vocabulary, especially of 
verbs, having no similarity of sound in German and 
English, and yet so introduced that they are readily 
understood without the use of a dictionary. An ex- 
amination of the first six pages of Stern’s “Studien 
und Plaudereien” reveals the fact that “ist” occurs 
more than 100 times on those six pages. Other 


forms of the same verb occur sixteen times. Other 
verbs occur as follows: “sprechen” seven times; 
“kann” or “konnen,” four times; “sagen” four times; 
the participle “geboren” twice; “haben” twice, and 


“binden” once. .There occur then in all on the six 


pages seven verbs, each one of which is similar in 
sound to the corresponding English verb. On these 
six pages is probably material for about two lessons, 
possibly three. 

(m the first two pages of the exercises I use, which 
are covered in two lessons, twenty-four verbs occur. 
Among them are nine separable compounds like 
“aufheben,” “anfaszen,” “umdrehen,” and a few in- 
separable compounds. I do not doubt that there 
are several very common verbs on these first two 
pages which do not occur in the whole two hundred 
and odd pages of “Studien und Plaudereien,” or any 
other book of the same general character. It is 
hoped that the above comparison will render impos- 
sible a confusion of the two methods in the mind of 
any reader. 








SOME ANIMALS UF THK NORTHERN 
HEMISPHER E.—( XX.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON. 


THE ELEPHANT.—(I].) 
ELEPHANTS OF THE PAST. 

Though northern India is called a “grave-yard of 
fossil elephants,” their most ancient remains are 
found in distant England. The mammoth, which 
was a Lrue elephant, ranged from Great Britain, then 
a peninsula, over all northern and western Kurope, 
except Scandinavia. Then, crossing into Asia, he 
made himself at home m the vast spaces of that con- 
tinent. I inally, over the strip of land joining 
Siberia and Alaska, he passed into North America, 
together with the ancestors of the buffalo, the moun- 
tain sheep, and the Alaskan brown bear. Eastward 
still and southward he continued his march, spread- 
ing over this continent until he again reached the 
shures of the Atlantic, having nearly circled the land 
surface of the globe. He may not have occupied 
the whole territery at any one time, but his remains 
are found in all these regions. Though the mam- 
meth beeame extinct after the appearance of man 
upon the earth, the bodies of several have been 
found in Siberia, preserved by being frozen imo the 
ice. The bones of so many mammoths,. indeed. have 
heen found in that country that Russia has drawn 
her supply of ivory mainly from their tusks. The 
mammoth, with its coat of long hhair and the under 
covering of short wool, its mane, and its long tusks 
making an enormous upward curve, presented quite 
a different appearance from the elephants of the 
present day. Iven now, however, in the high regions 
of northern India they are said to have more albun- 
dant hair, and the young, wherever born, have a 
woolly fleece, especially about the head and 
shoulders. J*rom these facts Darwin drew the con- 
clusion that elephants have lost their hair through 
long exposure to tropical heat. 

The mastodon differed in its teeth, having a larger 
number of grinders, and those having pairs of tuber- 
cles on their crowns. It also had tusks in both jaws, 
though the lower pair never grew very long. 
Though there are but two existing species of ele- 
phants, fourteen species have been found as fossils, 
and a still larger number of species of mastodon. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

The late Professor Romanes tells us that elephants 
surpass all other animals in intelligence, except dogs 
and monkeys, and he gives many anecdotes in sup- 
port of this statement. As an instance of good 
memory in an elephant, he tells of one which was 
tamed for only two years, then escaped and lived a 
wild life for fifteen vears. At the end of that time 
it was recaptured and found to remember perfectly 
all the words of command. 

Tame elephants, if well treated, are kind and 
gentle, but they are quick to resent ill treatment of 
any kind. One of these animals was once given a 
sandwich of bread, butter, and cayenne pepper. It 
was not until six weeks later that the man who gave 
it to him went into the stable and began to caress 
the huge creature as he had been in the habit of 
doing. At first the elephant showed no resentment, 
but he was only waiting for his opportunity, and 


finally filled his trunk with dirty water, with which 
he deluged the man from head 10 foot. 

Lishop Huber relates that he saw an old elephant 
fall down from weakness, and another was brought 
to help him rise. The expression of sympathy and 
alarm on the face of the second one was very strik- 
ing. The strong elephant was ordered to pull the 
other up by a chain fastened around its neck and 
body, and at first pulled with all his might; but when 
the sick animal groaned he stopped instantly, 
“turned fiercely round with a loud roar, and with 
trunk and fore-feet began to loosen the chain from 
the neck.” 

Wild elephants go about in herds, and they show 
remurkable devotion to their leader, especially if he 
is a tusker and consequently much sought after by 
the hunters. When hard pressed they place the 
leader in the centre, and then-crowd in front of him 
in such numbers that it is impossible to take him 
without killing a number of others. In one case, 
when a tusker had been badly wounded, he was sur- 
rounded by his followers, who supported him with 
their shoulders, so that he sueceeded in regaining 


the forest. 


‘rom the association of elephants in herds comes 
the feeling of caste which will never allow a strag- 
gler from another herd to join them. Even when 
wild elephants have been driven into a corral and 
are frantie with terror and confusion, an unbroken 
herd will never permit a solitary individual to come 
among them, striking him heavy blows with their 
trunks if he trics to find a place within the circle 
which thev form for their protection. Elephants 
thus compelled to live apart from their own kind 
form a class of their own, called in Ceylon regues. 
These rogues, apparently maddened by the treaiment 
they have received, become savage and _ blood- 
thirsty to the last degree, so that they lie in wait for 
travelers, not showing themselves till their victims 
are wholly in their power. 

A fine instance of the sagacity of a mother ele- 
phant is quoted from Bingley’s “Animal Biography”: 
“In the last war in India a young elephant received 
a violent wound in its head, the pain of which 
rendered it so frantic and ungovernable that it was 
found impossible to persuade the animal to have the 
pert dressed. Whenever anyone approached it ran 
off with fury. and would suffer no person to come 
within several yards of it. The man who had the 
eare of it at length hit upon a contrivancé for secur- 
ing it. By a few words and signs he gave the mother 
of the animal sufficient intelligence of what was 
wanted; the sensible creature immediately seized her 
young one with her trunk, and held it firmly down, 
though groaning with agony, while the surgeon com- 
pletely dressed the wound; and she continued to per- 
form this service every day till the animal was per- 
fectly recovered.” 

A writer in “Nature” gives this instance of an 
elephant’s skill in making and using an implement: 
“When traveling in Eastern Assam at a time of the 
vear when the large flies are so tormenting to an 
clephant, I noticed that the one I rode had no fan 
or wisp to beat them off with. ‘The mahout, at my 
order, slackened pace and allowed her to go to the 
side of the road, when for some moments she moved 
along rummaging the smaller jungle on the bank; 
at last she came to a cluster of young shoots well- 
branched, and after feeling among them and select- 
ing one, raised her trunk and neatly stripped down 
the stem. taking off all the lower branches, and leav- 
ing a fine bunch on top. She deliberately cleaned it 
down several times, and then laying hold at the 
lower end, broke off a beautiful fan or switch about 
five fect long, handle included. With this she kept 
the flies at hay as she went along, flapping them off 
on each side.” 

Though the elephant is naturally very long-lived, 
there are many cases on record of his sudden death 
from what the natives call a “broken heart.” Thus, 
a newly-captured animal “made vigorous resistance 
to the placing of a collar on its neck, and the people 
were proceeding to tighten it, when the elephant, 
which had lain down as if quite exhausted, reared 
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suddenly on the hind quarters, and fell on its side— 
dead!” 

In that modern Arabian Nighits’ entertainment, 
the imperial durbar at Delhi, elephants had an im- 
posing part in the gorgeous spectacle. When the 
Viceroy made his state entry into the ancient capital 
of northern India, it was not the brilliant uniforms 
of the soldiers,~nor yet the gleaming jewels of the 
native princes that attracted most attention, but 
“the long line of enormous elephants weighed down 
by splendid howdahs of silver and gold, and almost 
hidden under priceless hangings,” and trained to 
nerfect obedience to commands. The scene is thus 
described: “As Lord and Lady Curzon and the Duke 
and Tmuchess of Connaught, mounted on elephants 
and preceded by their staffs, left the station pre- 
cinects and passed out through the line of ruling 
chiefs awaiting them, the elephants of the latter 
saluted by trumpeting and throwing their trunks 
into the air. . . . and then fell into line behind the 
procession, forming a column of seventy colossal 
animals. The ruling chiefs, having been presented 
‘o the Duke of Connaught, left the station and re- 
turned to the road, where at a given signal the 
mahouts eaused the entire line of elephants to lie 
down while the princes entered their howdahs, the 
huge animals rendering implicit obedience to the 
word of command. With heralds and trumpeters at 
intervals sounding spirited fanfares the procession 
passed in front of a magnificent line of about 150 
superb elephants carrying the brilliantly dressed re- 
tainers of the ruling chiefs. The animals all 
saluted and joined the rear of the official proces- 


sion.” 








TEMPERANCE EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS THE NATIONS BULWARK 


AGAINST ALCOHOL. 


VIGOROUS REPLY BY THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION TO COMMIT- 
THE OF FIFTY. 

The Committee of Fifty recently published the report 
of their physiological sub-committee, in which the latter 
attacks the present system of scientific temperance in- 
struction now universally required in the public schools 
of this country. 

The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
at its last convention adopted a reply to the above report, 
submitted by its Bureau of Scientific Temperance Investi- 
gation and the presidents of eleven of the largest states, 
and ordered for circulation a first edition of 50,000 copies. 

This reply, a twenty-six-page pamphlet, shows that the 
grounds on which the Sub-Committee base their proposals 
to overthrow this system of instruction are fallacious, 

First. In attempting to secure foreign opinions on this 
subject, the Sub-Committee misrepresented the amount 
of time required as 250 hours for the study of alcohol. 
In faci, only 330 lessons (the equivalent of about 140 
hours), distributed through nine years, is the maximum 
requirement for the whole subject of physiology and 
hygiene, not more than one-fourth (and usually not more 
than one-fifth) of which is ever required to be given to 
alcoholic drinks and other narcotics. 

Second. The Sub-Committee’s chief criticisms upon the 
school literature on this subject are that it teaches total 
abstinence and that alcohol is not a food, but a poison. 

The Reply shows that the Sub-Committee presents no 
evidence proving alcohol a food in the sense in which 
this werd is commonly understood, that is, a substance 
whose nature it is when absorbed into the blood to 
nourish the body without injuring it. The conclusion of 
the Sub-Committee that alcohol is a food, because it is 
oxidized in the body and can furnish energy, is contra- 
dicted by many authorities who agree with Professor von 
Voit of Munich, quoted in the Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee, that 

“A substance may be consumed by the body and liber- 
ate energy, and yet be harmful.” 

Other peisons are oxidized in the body, yet are never 
called foods. 

The Sub-Committee presents no evidence proving that 
alcohol is not a poison according to standard definitions 
of a poison, that is, a substance whose nature it is when 
absorbed into the blood to injure health and destroy life. 

As to the so-called moderate use of alcoholic drinks, 
the Sub-Committee produced no proof that it is safe. 
Whether one is susceptible to such drinking “one finds 


out,” says Professor Gruber of the Royal Institute of 
Hygiene, Munich, “only by playing a game of chance 
with his life, which is a dangerous experiment.” 

The Sub-Committee, to sustain their charge that the 
indorsed physiologies are unscientific, instead of com- 
paring these books with results of recent investigation, 
compared them with opinions which, in many cases, are 
old, discordant, or unsupported by modern investigations, 

Third. The Sub-Committee suggests that the schools 
shovld teach “that when jfalcohol drinks are] taken 
habitually, it should only be at meals and, as a rule, 
with the last meal of the day.” The Reply says this 
suggestion “implies approval of alcohol being thus 
taken. Not until it is proved that alcohol thus drunk 
does not have the power to create an uncontrollable 
and destructive desire for more will such teaching be 
scientifically or ethically safe.” The mam who drinks 
with meals or after the day’s work is done is finding one 
business door after another closed to him. 

Fourth. The Sub-Committee’s recommendation to con- 
fine this instruction to older pupils, especially those in 
the high schools, the Reply shows would postpone it in 
Many cases until after cigarette and other bad habits 
had been formed, and would deprive of any warning in- 
struction on this subject great numbers who have to go 
to work before they reach the upper grades. 

Fifth. Attention is called to the fact that the Sub-Com- 
mittee, claiming there are practically no good results 
from this instruction, ignored testimony to its beneficial 
results elicited recently in a careful canvass of New 
York state, testimony which was sent to every member 
of the Committee of Fifty nearly eight months before 
the publication of their report, 

Similarly, the Sub-Committee ignored the increase in 
the average length of life and the decrease in the rate of 
gain in the per capita consumption of alcohol during the 
past decade to which this instruction, which became 
general during that decade, may be said to have con- 
tributed. 

It is admitted in our own and other lands that the 
teaching in our pwhblic schools that alcohol injures work- 
ing ability has contributed to the greater sobriety of the 


American workman, and to his consequent increased 
productive ability, which is one factor in giving to our 
nation the commercial supremacy it now enjoys. 

After briefly reviewing the other papers in the Svb- 
Commiittee’s Report the Reply concludes: 

“The experimental and other investigations concerning 
the physiological action of alcoho] in the Report of the 
Committee of Fifty do not prove the present system of 
temperance instruction ‘unscientific’ or ‘undesirable,’ 
and the opinion of the Sub-Committee that it is un- 
desirable reveals a deplorable insensibility to the grave 
mora] perils of that moderate drinking which the instruc- 
bo the Sub-Committee recommend would encourage. 

e discussion which has preceded and accompanied the 
legislation requiring this instruction during the past 
twenty years has been a continuous appeal to reason 
which has met with as continuous a response. The 
American public is too intelligent, too patriotic, and too 
conscientious to have adopted this movement hastily or 
to retire from it in the face of the good it is doing.” 








ARITHMETICAL SANITY. 


BY JOSEPH V. COLLINS. 

The superintendent should go through the arith- 
metic in use with a blue pencil. He should see to it 
that problems involving large numbers are not too 
numerous, that greatest common divisor as a special 
topic is thrown out, that lowest common multiple is 
put into addition of fractions, that longitude and 
time is turned over to geography, taxes, duties, and 
customs to civil government, and that a vast deal of 
matter commonly given in denominate numbers is 
forcibly ejected. Thus all of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division of compound denomi- 
nate numbers should be marked delete, as also all 
problems which involve quantities expressed in 
more than two denominations. Such a problem as, 
Reduce 2 mi. 30 rds. 5 yds, 2 ft. 5 in. to inches is as 
absurd as Munchausen history. It is evidently the 
product of some schoolmaster’s disordered inven- 
tion, and not of actual experience. Such, however, 
is the force of custom that numerous problems of 
this type are to be found in most arithmetics to this 
day. In actual life most quantities are expressed in 
one denomination, some in two, and a few in three, 
but none in five. The superintendent should draw 
his blue pencil through all the tables of denominate 
numbers, except avoirdupois weight and linear, 
square, cubic, dry and liquid, and time measures, 
and all problems under them.—Educational Review. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


EASTERN SIBERIA, 


The time was when Siberia was never alluded to 
without a shudder. The name stood for everything that 
was bleak, barren, inhospitable, forbidding. It was out- 
side the pale of civilization. 

The revelations of George Kennan did not diminish, 
but rather augmented the terror that associated itself 
with the name. Siberia meant exile, chains, inhumanity, 
doom. The civilized world hated, while it dreaded, the 
very word. 

But Siberia stands for much more than frigidity and 
banishment. It has majestic forests, whose lumber the 
world some day will want; vast plains carpeted with 
choicest flowers; lakes of great beauty, and rivers of 
mighty volume; plateaus where the warmth of summer 
makes golden wheat harvest possible; and attractive 
areas, to which a constant tide of voluntary emigration 
sets in from European Russia, Siberia of late years has 
lost somewhat of its harshness. 

Fastern Siberia stretches from Irkutsk and Lake 
Baikal to the Pacific, about 2,400 miles. Irkutsk—the 
capital and largest city—has 50,000 people, and is the 
centre of a vast administration. 

Lake Baikal is a-magniticent sleet of water, 360 miles 
long, and with a mean breadth of thirty-five miles. The 
water is so pure as to be finely transparent. Objects 
may be seen in it with ease at the depth of fifty feet. 
In its heart is the lovely island of Olkhon, famous for 
its alpine roses in summer. Its outflow is by the Angari 
river to the mighty Yenesei. The Mongolian races 
speak of it as the “Holy Sea.”’ 

fast of Lake Baikal, Siberia iis a great series of 
tablelands crossed by mountain ranges of fair propor- 
tions. Sections of it are desert, being but the extension 
of the Desert of Gobi. But there is much fertile land. 
Spring wheat yields well. Grass grows luxuriantly, 
making stock-raising possible on a large scale. There 
are quantities of berries. The wild vine yields a good 
grape. 

The extensive forests are of birch, larch, alder, cedar, 
and noble pines. In the Amur basin are majestic woods 
of oak, pine, elm, ash, walnut, maple, and linden. 

The range between winter’s cold and summer's heat 
is very great. The average frigidity of winter is 40 de- 
grees below zero. Icy northwest gales blow steadily and 
furiously for months together. The heat of midsummer 
is intense, and runs as high as 100 degrees and 115 de- 
grees. 

In the forests are found the finest fur-bearing animals 
—hbear, sable, black and red fox, marten, ermine, and a 
dark-grey squirrel whose pelt is highly prized. Trapping 
is the chief winter occupation, and the trapper is well 
paid for his furs, as St. Petersburg wants them for her 
court beauties. ' 

The Amur province, on the extreme east, is the near- 
est to Manchuria and Korea. In fact, it impinges on 
northeast Korea, and shuts out Manchuria from the 
Pacific. 

The Amur river is ?,920 miles long. For 570 miles be- 
tween the Zeya and Usuri branches, it is navigable to 
craft drawing eight feet. From where the Usuri joins it, 
it is open to deep-sea vessels. But it has a mean bar at 
its mouth, and is ice-locked six full months. 

Blagoveshchensk—-the capital of Amur province—is 
a city of 20,000. Nicolayevsk, on the Pac-fic, was at one 
time the naval station. But the ice made it ineffective 
for half the year. So Viladivostok—‘“the Ruler of the 


East’”—was made the naval station. It has important 
docks. piers, arsenals, and fortifications. Its popula’ ion 
is 20,000. 

Paralleling the eastern coast of the Amur province is 


the long and narrow island of Sakhalin. It is 550 miles 
long, by fifteen to eighty miles broad. It is three times 
as large as Massachusetts. It has mountain peaks from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet in height. 

It has extensive coal measures, 
only a little inferior to English coal. 
forests of valuable timber, in which are numerous fur- 
bearing animals. Agriculture is almost entirely impos- 
sible, as the climate is so frigid, owing to the cold cur- 
rents that skirt its shores. 

This island is now a convict settlement for Russian 
political prisoners, who are sent thither by the Siberian 
railway to Vladivostok, and thence by sea. In this in- 
hospitable region, on the outskirts of the Czar’s domin- 
ions, the miserable exiles brood over their rights and 
wrongs, until their enforced sojourn is ended, by their 
release, or by the grave, 


the product being 
There are large 
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N. FE. A.. St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. 

American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 


N. H., July 5-5. 
Dr. Charles M. Jordan was last evening re-elected 


for another term of three Kew 
combined to such a degree the power to keep peace 


years. men have 


and make progress. The definite accomplishment of 


his assistants and special teachers is rarely ap- 


proached in any city. 
The 


once. 


Cecil Rhodes scholarships will be awarded at 
There are ninety, or two from each state. 
Unmarried men only are eligible, and they must be 
under twenty-four, and must successful 
The income is $1,500 a year for 


have two 

vears in college. 

three years, and the study is to be at Oxford, Eng. 
Mary FE. Woolley, Litt. D., Mt. 


Holyoke College, ts one of the exceptionally sane 


president of 


women. and her words to women teachers should be 


heard and heeded by every teacher in the land: 
“Walking, wheeling, golfing, or some form of active 
physical exercise should be included by every teacher 


No woman 


as a part of the preparation for service. 
can hope to do her best work unless she has a clear 
mind in a sound body.” 

Amalie Nix, Paul, is 
authorized to make appointments for Professor Rein 


Central high school, St. 
of Jena, who has the chair of pedagogy in the uni- 
im August, 


There is no one who can 


versity of that city. He will be available 


September, and October. 
be of equal value to teachers, especially in normal 


sclools and universities. He Is a maser of the 


science of pedagogics, and professionally trained 


teachers especially will be greatly benefited by his 
work. ° 
PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD. 


Charles W. Jeliot, 
noblest educationa!) 


LL.D., has been president of the 
institution in the New World for 


thirty-five years, entering upon his office at thirty-. 


five years of age, so that he is now three score years 
and ten. He has served longer than any other presi- 
dent of Harvard, if, indeed, not longer than the 
president of any of the great American universities. 

At seventy he is the most vigorous and influential 
scholastic force in the Western hemisphere, and he 
has been such every year since he entered upon the 
presidency, though for some years this was not so 
apparent as since his plans and pronunciamenitos 
have worked themselves out. It thas been well said 
that at thirty-five he upset al! traditions of the 
office and asserted prerogatives never claimed by any 
of his predecessors,—when he undertook to pres'de 
not only at the meetings of the corporation amd the 
faculty, but at the meetings of all the faculties—of 
the law school, the divinity school, and the medical 
school—and_ began making changes which have con- 
tributed so much to the success of these departments 
of the university. 

He thas taken on new duties and responsibilities, 
that have come with the wonderful development of 
the university; has kept closely in ttowch with every 
department of learning, has studied the interests of 
Harvard in their relation to the world at large, be- 
coming as familiar with the best methods in second- 
ary education as he 3s with the higher branches, and, 
while recognized as a great organizer and adminis- 
trator, he has made his influence felt as an exponent 
of original thought in more matiters concerning the 
public welfare than probably any other man. 

It is inconceivable that any man at any age should 
do so much in so many lines of human endeavor, and 
do everything so wisely; that one should have had 
such power, poise, and alertness in so many fields for 
at least a third of a century; that ene should steadily 
develop power, poise, and alertness until he is three 
score and ten, and ibe more forceful, better balanced, 
and keener at the ripened age than at any other. 
All this is pre-eminently true of President Eliot. 

The unwritten chapters of his life, chapters that 
cannot be written while he lives, are richer in sym- 
pathy and in the human touch than any one not 
close to him suspects. Aside from all this public and 
official duties he has done more for individual stu- 
dents than any other American university president 
of whom I know. His is a life rich in domestic rela- 
tions, noble in personal philanthropies, far-seeing in 
administrative progress, and statesmanlike in facing 
all public, civic, economic, and social problems. 


WORDS FROM MILWAUKEE. 





BRAVE 


William George Bruce, editor and publisher of the 
American School Board Journal, in the issue imme- 
diately following the 200 fruit!ess ballots for a swper- 
intendent had this to say. It is a sentiment ithat de- 
serves widest publicity. 

*“‘ contest of this kind must lead the thoughtful 
bystander, who is not familiar with the merits of the 
case and the various undercurrents, to one of several 
conclusions. Either the members are strong, reso- 
lute men, who stand unflinchingly by their convie- 
tiens as to what is for the real interests of ithe school 
system, or else they are narrow partisans who cham- 
pion favorites regardless of consequences. 

“When twenty-three intelligent men can become 
hopelessly divided as to the relative fitness of five 
candidates it is evident that there exists, primarily, 
a lack 


dance of information. 


of information on the subject or an abun- 
It is unlikely that five candi- 
dates are so evenly pitched in character, scholarsh’p, 
training, and executive ability as to 
Hence, it is fair 
to assume that the several candidates have not been 


professional 
leave the choice an impossible one. 


impartially weighed and measured as to their ava‘la- 
bility for the place. 

positive information to the 
contrary if that the Milwaukee 
school board is made wp of a high, class of honorable 
This being admitted, it remiains, 


“In the absence of 
must be assumed 
and efficient men. 
nevertheless, that any unreasonable prolongation of 
a choice impairs the dignity and usefulness of the 
school board and disturbs the good discipline of the 


school system. 





“School board efficiency implies that the claims of 
the several candidates hhave been thoroughly investi- 
gated before their names were carnestly considered: 
school board honor demands a prompt decision, based 
solely on merit, and merit alone. 

“The essence of progressive school administrative 
labor lies, primarily, in an intense loyalty to the 
child—a loyalty to the rising generation. It knows 
no self-interest, no ties of friendship or political 
allegiance among men, in the selection of the most 
important factor of the school system—the school 
superintendent. Here only the things that will make 
in the largest measure for the education and mora! 
welfare of the pupil in the school must tip the scales 
in making the choice.” 

‘ne importance of such an editorial is in its appli- 
cation. The board had selected .a swh-committee to 
choose a candidate.- That committee devoted some 
three months to the most exhaustive study of the 
situation, and unanimously selected Mr. Blodgett 
of Syracuse, and the professional sentiment of the 
entire country endorsed their action and Milwaukee 
placed herself in the'front rank as to the spirit and 
means of approaching a great question. Only ten 
men, including the sub-committee, stood by such 
action, and for 200 ballots there were thirteen men 
who voted for three different local favorites. Mr. 
Bruce’s editorial helped to make it impossible for 
local favorites to win. 











CHICAGO PROBLEMS.—(V.) 


Chicago’s opportunities, responsibilities, and prob- 
her own, and all bear upon her great 
promise. If she improves her opportunities, accepts 
her responsibilities, and solves her problems she will 
be more to America and to humanity than any other 


lems are 


city can be. 

In view of all this, one can but ask why Colonel 
lrancis W. Parker was alienated from the great 
work, the glorious work that he had inspired? Why 
Mla F. Young is no longer breathing her intense 
personality into the public schoul system of Chicago? 
Why Josephine C. Locke is no longer challenging 
the admiration of the world to the artistic flavor of 
the Why Mr. 'omlins is apologizing for 
his musical intensity? Why Mr. Speer is not 
kindling enthusiasm all along the line? 

I grant that if is easy to give childish reasons for 
the diverting of each from his mission, easy to give 
stupid reasons in each case, but the fact remains that 
there was e time when QOhicago had more of the 
genius that thrills humanity with educational hope 
than all other American cities combined, and she has 
succeeded somehow in eliminating every force that 
promised most for humanity in thiat city. 

(rant for the sake of argument that each specific 
reason was a good one and the sum total of such 
reasons is a gigantic confession of errors closely akin 
to crime, for Chicago cannot meet her opportunities, 
responsibilities, and problems by the rule of three. 

Or, to change the figure, “the world do move,” and 
while the theory that the earth stands still and the 
sun runs around dt daily may make a simpler 
machine, one more easily lubricated, it does not 
change the facts. Chicago is the one American city 
that ought to have the spirit of a Parker, a Mrs. 
Young, a Miss Locke, a Mr. Tomlins, a Mr. Speer, 
with all their disregard for traditions, kindling fires 
in pedagogy, in philosophy, in art, and in music. 

Ilinods the nation Abraham Lincoln and 
Ulysses 8. Grant in the hour of ‘her greatest need. 
Off the great prairie alone could have come the un- 
conventional force, the untraditional poise and alert- 
ness by which alone the Union could be saved. But 
in the third of a century since where have been her 
candidates for the presidency, for political leader- 
ship, fer statesmanlike grandeur? Why? Is it be- 
cause she thas perfected her political machine on the 
same lines as New York and Pennsylvania? Any 
machine, any mechanical perfection in ithe glorious 
Western freedom is like substituting patent leather 
gaiters hecause they are in style, for snowshoes or 
skiis in midwinter mountain climbing. 

If Chicago educates her children to meet their re- 
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sponsibilities, if she keeps in mind her Lincoln and 
her Grant as well as her emergencies, she will be the 
noblest American city. But this cannot be done by 
those whose vision is limited by tradition, whose pro- 
fessional development is arrested, whose principles 
are academic, who would sooner see the Chicago 
schools mummified in the good, old-fashioned way 
than to see them aglow with life by means and 
methods not approved by duly accredited leaders of 
professional thought. 

Chicago schools must be distinctly adapted to her 
own needs as a giant metropolis in which is throb- 
ing a new life with more power, spirit, and ambition 
than any other two million people cn earth, with 
less homogeneousness, more suspicions, and less 
patience than any other equal number of persons in 
any one community on the globe. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘he supreme court of the United States handed 
down on Monday, March 14, its long-expected 
opinion in the case of the United States vs. the 
Northern Securities company. The opinion, given 
by five justices, with four dissenters, fully sustains 
the contention cf the government, and affirms the 
decree of the Circuit court, issued in April, 1903, en- 
joing the defendant. company from voting the 
stock of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
railway companies, which it controls. The opinion of 
the court, which was written by Justice Harlan, 
affirms the constitutionality of the anti-trust Act, and 
the absolute power of Congress over initer-state com- 
merce; holds that combinations in restraint of trade, 
whether they are reasonable or unreasonable, fall 
within the Act, and that the Act applies to railway 
companies; and finds that the defendant company 
was formed for the express and admitted purpose of 
preventing competition, and was therefore a viola- 
tion of the Act. Justices Brewer, Brown, McKenna, 
and Day concurred in this view, although Justice 
Brewer reached it by a different course of reasoning; 
and Chief Justice Fuller and Justices Holmes, 
White and Peckham dissented. 

* * * 

The chief lesson of this decision is that the plain 
intent of the anti-trust law cannot be evaded iby a 
trick. he device of a holding corporation had been 
warranted by high legal experts as a safe expedient 
for escaping responsibility, and for accomplishing by 
indirection and through the agency of a practically 
tidtitious corporation what the law forbade to ba 
done by direct arrangement between competing cor- 
porations. But Justice Harlan’s clear-cut opinion, 
sustained by a majority of the Swpreme Court, dis- 
poses of this illusion. It will not only compel the 
dissolution of the Northern Securities company, but 
will at Jeast cloud the operations of other similar 
consolidations, and will compel the recasting of 
iainy promising speculative plans. Justice Harlan 
remarked,.in his opinion that if such a combination 
us the Northern Securities company were not amen- 
able to law, there would be nothing to prevent all 
the railways of tihe country from being brought 
under one control by an extension of the process. 
In fact, precisely this scheme was contemplated by 
the originators of this device. 

* * + 

Now that the official copy of the recent award of 
The Hague tribunal in the Venezuela case has been 
received in this country, iit appears that there was 
some misapprehension of tihe real purport of the 
award. It was thought amazing that a tribunal in- 
stituted in the interests of peace should sustain the 
contention ‘that Powers which resorted to force in 
the collection of claims against. weaker Powers should 
be given a preference over Powers which pursued a 
milder course. But the tribunal did not affirm any 
such principle. It did indeed decide that the tihiree 
allied Powers, Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, 
which joined in the blockade of Venezuelan ports, 
should have preference over the other Powers, but it 
based this decision, not on their truculence, but on 
the fact that Venezuela itself, by action taken before 
the signing of the protocols, had conceded to these 
three Powers a preference of which they could not 


rightfully be deprived. Practically, this amounits to 
the same thing, but it is quite different from affirm- 
ing the general principle that a creditor Power shall 
be rewarded for its belligerent processes of collecting 
its debts. 

* * * 

A whole generation has passed since the fierce war 
upon the Catholics which was waged’ in Germany at 
the initiative of Prince Bismarck, and which re- 
sulted in the enactment of a drastic group of laws. 
Nearly all of the actors in ithose stirring scenes have 
died, and the whole political situation in Germany 
hws changed. Now it is no longer the Catholics but 
the Socialists who are dreaded by the government; 
and the support of ithe Caitholic or Centre party in 
the Reichstag is almost indispensable to the passage 
of government measures. One by one the laws ob- 
noxious to the Catholics have been repealed; and 
now the last vestige of them has disappeared through 
the action of the Bundesrath or Federal Council in 
accepting the resolution adopted by the Reichstag 
last year, permitting the Jesuits to return. It had 
been anticipated that the opposition of the smailer 
states would keep the Bundesrath from consenting 
to this measure, but the government pressure was 
too strong. 

a * * 

The extraordinary count which has been in session 
for some months at IXisheneff, trying the persons 
who were charged with complicity in the shocking 
massacre of Jews at that city last April has com- 
None of the civil suits for damages 
per-ion's 


pleted its work. 
seem to have been allowed. Of forty 
charged with creating disorders, eighteen were found 
guilty, of whom fifteen were condemned to one year’s 
imprisonment, and three to four months’. Of eigh- 
teen persons charged with homicide, two were found 
guilty, and one of them was sentenced to four years, 
and the other to twenty years’ imprisonment. ‘These 
sentences are criticised as inadequate, and so they 
unquestionably are, when the shocking atrocities per- 
petrated at Kisheneff are recalled; but so long as 
lynching mobs in the United States do their work in 
broad daylight even in northern cities and are not 
molested by sheriffs nor even brought to trial in the 
courts, American criticism of Russian shortcomings 
should not be too unrestrained. 
we * * 

By a direct ruling of the Pension office, without 
any legislation by Congress, veterans of the Civil 
war are about to be put on the same footing, so far 
as pensions are concerned, as they would be if one 
of the pending service pension bills were enacted. 
Hereafter, beginning with the 13th of April. the 
Pension commissioner will regard as half incapaci- 
tated any veteran of sixty-two years who applies for 
a pension, without regard to particular disabilities, 
and will allow him a pension of $6 a month. After 
that age, the pension rises by a fixed scale, the age 
of sixty-five entitling a veteran to a pension of $8, 
that of sixty-eight to a pension of $10, and that of 
seventy, to a pension of $12 a month. Hitherto the 
minimum and maximum limits have been sixty-five 
and seventy-five years. This ruling follows the pre- 
cedent set by Congress in 1887 with reference to vet- 
erans of the Mexican war. 

. 7 . 

The Irish members of the House of Commons, 
adroitly led by Mr. Redmond, and aided and abetted 
by the Liberals, compassed the defeat of the govern- 
ment by eleven votes on Tuesday, on an unimportant 
miotion relating to the appropriations for education 
in Ireland. The vote was sprung unexpectedly, in a 
thin house, and the supporters of the government 
were caught napping. Ministries have resigned on 
less provocation ¢han this, but Mr. Balfour is in no 
haste to lay down the responsibilities of office, and 
he has an abundance of precedents to justify him in 
refusing to take such a chiance vote, in which no 
principle was involved, as equivalent. to a vote of 
want of confidence. Yet the incident has rather 
more meaning than attaches to a jest of the Irish 
members. The ministerial majority has fallen peril- 
ously low several times of late, on real issues, and it 
seems unlikely that it can long survive. In a new 


House, the Irish members hope, and with some rea- 
son, to hold the balance of power. 
; * * * 

There is an absolute dearth of authentic war news 
from the Far East. Rumors there are in plenty of 
movements on land and sea, reported confidently one 
day, only to be doubted the next and flatly contra- 
dicted the day after. Since the sharp engagement 
between the Russian and Japanese torpedo boat 
flotillas on the night of the 10th, in which the Rus- 
sians, apparently inspired by their new commander, 
Admiral Makaroff, for the first time took the aggres- 
sive, there has not been a single encounter between 
the land or naval forces of the combatants of which 
official accounts have been received. It is not even 
certainly known whether the Russian Vladivostok 
squadron is still at that port, or at Possiet Bay, lying 
in wait for Japanese transports; nor even whether 
the Russian Port Arthur’s squadron is still corked 
up there or whether it is at large. From the north- 
ern coast of Korea there come rumors of a Russian 
squadron sailing past, but whether this is a phan- 
tom squadron or the ships from Vladivostok no one 
knows.’ 








THH HARRIS PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


For the first time there is a portrait painting of a 
distinguished American educator available for 
schools, libraries, and offices. This means much to 
the profession, and should be accepted most grate- 
fully by teachers. superintendents, and school offi- 
cers everywhere. ‘The school men are indebted to 
William George Bruce of Milwaukee for the enter- 
prise that has made it possible for us to enjoy this 
work of art. 

The famous German ‘artist, Herr Robert Schade, 
who has painted the portraits of many eminent men 
and women of both Kurope and America, recently 
completed a successful painting of Dr. William 'T’. 
Harris, the United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

The artist happily succeeded in securing a facial 
expression characteristic of his subject, and one with 
which his friends and admirers in the educational 
life of the United States are familiar. The artist 
has lent. his subject something of ‘the physical 
robustness implied by his initellectwal strength. In 
order that this $1,000 painting may reach ‘the eyes 
of others it has been reproduced, with the color- 
stone process, requiring twelve distinct printings. 
Every characteristic of the canvas and the brush, 
every shade and color, are brought out just as they 
are found in the original. ‘Nhe reproduction is a 
distinct achievement in modern color work in that 
the copy can scarcely be distinguished from the 
original oil paim@ting. 

The production of this work cannot, owing to the 
financial outlay involved, ‘be regarded as a 


great 
It is rather a tribute 


strictly commercial enterprise. 
to America’s greatest educator in thiat it will pre- 
serve for posterity a true and lifelike portrait of him 
who has accomplished so much for the cause of edu- 
cation. 

The deep and rich coloring of the canvas makes 
Ls 
18x24, which is suitable for framing purposes. As 
a subject for schoolroom decoration it is appropriate 
and will prove’a daily inspiration to students. In 
the home as well as office its presence on the walls 
is a constant tribute to the cause of education. Al- 


the picture an attractive ornament. The size 


though in the art dealers’ stores of the large cities u 
would readily command the price of $5 or $tO, the 
selling price has been fixed at $2, in order that this 
magnificent work of art may receive the widest dis- 
tribution. The price will bring it within the reach 
of every one. In addition to the nominal price fixed 
we are able to make an offer which has probably 
never been equaled for liberality, in that we will 
send the Journal of Edueation, American School 
Board Journal, and a copy of the William T. Harris 
painting for $3.50. This means $5.50 worth of 
papers and paintings for $3.50. The latter will be 
securely packed and mailed, postpaid, to any address 
in the United States, its foreign possessions, and 


Canada. 
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| THE MOTHER TONGUE 


crime than any code of 
criminal laws. 
By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor 
of. English in Harvard University, and SARAH 


This statement we must 
concede, and not take time 

LOUISE ARNOLD, Dean of Simmons College, 
recently Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


to examine the oft-repeated 
arguments in favor of it. 
We must admit that the 
kind of labor which re- 
quires the most skill on the 
part of the workman to 
perform it insures him 
most perfectly against 
want and crime, as a rule. 
I believe that the unfitness 
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Better Salaries 


Can be secured by writing promptly to the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago. They have 
been asked to recommend teachers for hundreds of 
excellent positions for the year beginning in Sep- 
tember. This agency fills places not only in the 
middle section but in New England, Florida, Texas, 
the oldest 





Book I.— Lessons in Speaking, Reading, 
and Writing English. 


Book II.—An Elementary English Gram- 
mar with Lessons in Composition. 


THE MorHER TONGUE is designed to guide 
pupils to an intelligent appreciation and en- 
joyment of good English, to help them to 


California, Washington, etc., and ‘is : 
“tis: g0ons > speak and write correctly, and to set forth the 





agency west of New York City. 


Address 


The TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Auditorium Tower, 


Chicago, Ills. 





In my old position I was getting $100 
per month. Now I am getting $150, 
due solely to M*. Brewer’s efforts in 
my behalf. 

Merepire D. Morris, A. M., 
Principal, Bradford High School, 
Bradford, Pa., Feb. 4, 1904. 








The question that confronts every 
progressive and ambitious teacher of 
the present day is not, Shall I join an 
agency, but, What agency shall 1 join ? 

After ten years’ experience as a high 
school teacher my answer is, Join the 
Brewer Agency. It is the best. 

I take pleasure in commending it for 
its business methods, its straightfor- 
ward management,its efficient helpful- 
ness and the courtesy and kindly inter- 
est manifested by its manager. It 
does not waste your time over vacan- 
cies that do not exist. It does not 
misrepresent salaries or conditions, 
but answers all questions frankly and 
honestly. It does not pocket your en- 
rollment fee and straightway forget 
your enrollment. In short, it is the 
only teachers’ agency in which I care 
to continue my enrollment and I have 
tried almost all of them. 

Heven Frances Cuore, 








for productive labor wheth- 
er it springs from lack 
of a trade or occupation, 
or from personal antipathy 
to work, is a great and pre- 
disposing cause for both 
pauperism and crime. 
This predicated the neces- 
sity of skilled training. 
With the progress of in- 
vention and the consequent 
elevation of labor both 
pauperism and crime, so 
far as society is concerned, 
have correspondingly de- 
creased. 

All these things poinit to 
distinet conclusions. 
Trade education, technical 
education, manual training 
—every feature of instruc- 
tion in the mechanic and 
industrial arts,—are effi- 
cient elements in the re- 
duction of crime, because 














Head of English Dept., 
Winona, Minn., March 4, 1904. 


they all help to better and 


Winona High School. 
truer economic conditions. 




















I sometimes think that in 








OF ART AND SKILL IN 
INDUSTRY. 


[Coatinued from page 180.] 


THE VALUE 








This sort of training, along with the intellectual 
supériority it has brought tothe ordinary man 
through mental friction, which could not exist with- 
out it, or not to the extent it now exists, has brought 
a higher standard of living, because skill is typified 
by machinery, and machinery is the representative of 
the civilization of our period, for it embodies, so far 
as physics and mechanics are concerned, the concen- 
trated, clearly wrought-out thought of the age. 
Books may represent thought; machinery or inven- 
tion is the embodiment of thought. 

Technical training leads to this embodiment, and 
so, from an intellectual point of view, we have a 
right to say that technical training, allied to the ex- 
ercise of the ingenuity of man, has been potent m 
stimulating intellectual attainments. We are living 
in the age of intellect, of brain, and it is the age of 
machinery. Brain is our king, and machinery, the 
embodiment of ingenious thought, is our king’s 
prime minister. It is through these forces, intellec- 
tual, moral, and otherwise, that the individual, from 
a rude instrument of toil, has become an intelligent 
exponent of hidden laws. 

Technical training has another significance, and 
that is in the moral world. The proposition that 
pauperism and crime are less frequent in well- 
informed communities will not, I suppose, be de- 
bated. It is true that the intelligent, skilled laborer 
is rarely found either in a penal or a charitable in- 
stitution: nor is the person who has the elementary 
education sufficient to enable him to read, write, and 
make his own calculations so liable to ‘be a charge as 
the one who has not those qualifications. It is sta- 
tistically true that enough of knowledge to be of 
value in increasing the amount and quality of work 
done, to give character, to some extent at least, to a 
person’s taste and aspirations, is a better safe-guard 


this lies the elements of 
solution of some of our problems. 

Justice to labor, equitable distribution of profits, 
instruction in trades by which a man can earn his 
living outside of a penal institution, the practical ap- 
plication of the great moral law in all business rela- 
tions, which is as much tthe result of skilled training 
as anything else—all these elements, with .a more 
enlightened treatment of the criminal when appre- 
hended, will lead to a reduction in the volume of 
crime, but not probably to the millennium; for 
human experience from time immemorial tells us 
that the earth never was, nor is, nor ever will be a 
heaven, nor yet a hell, yet the endeavor of right- 
minded men and women, the endeavor of every 
government, the endeavor of every element of indus- 
trial training, should be to make the earth less a hell 
and more a heaven. 

Boys and girls in the cottages of the country pco- 
ple learn of the triumphs of architecture, of the 
world of art. They become restless, and discon- 
tented perhaps; so some pessimist, who sees no utility 
in art beyond its commercial value, who loves not 
music and the beautiful, may ask: “Do not these as- 
pirations result in unhappiness, in the reverse of 
social well-being, in dangerous discontent?” ‘T'o this 
question we answer no, most emphatically. It is a 
divine discontent, broadening all the attributes of 
man, fitting him for better and greater achievements 
and bringing him out of a contentment which simply 
means inaction, inertness. Life is really better with 
these things, even from the utilitarian point of view, 
for they stimulate industry, and industry and pov- 
erty are seldom yoke fellows. 

They stimulate employment of the mind, which is 
an essential to good morals. They foster the very 
best elements of a moral community, by awakening a 
desire for the highest kind of employment—that re- 
quiring the most application, the best intellectual 
effort. If it were not so, continued employment at 
crude, muscular Jabor would be the very best for 
mankind—a theory which no one will defend. Some- 


elements of English grammar. 
It marks a definite return to simple and 
natural methods. 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


The Most Popular Text-Books on the Subject 


In use in over 85 per cent. of the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts. 


IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 

In these books man is the central thought. 

The earth is held before the mind of the stu- 
dent as a unit, and all study is related to 
that unit. 

Commerce and industries are given a particu- 
larly important place. 

All unimportant detatls are omitted. 








Elements of Geography 
Grammar School Geography 


These two books form an unrivaled two- 
book series. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





























thing spiritual must enter into our every-day life, or 
we revert to savage conditions. 

Invention and the development of the industrial 
arts have raised those coming under their influence 
to a higher intellectual level, to a more comprehen- 
sive understanding of all that makes for the best cul- 
ture. Every new machine marks some progress in 
useful art, and it usually embodies something more 
than mere utility. There-is a beauty in the movement 
of mechanical powers that has a reflex action upon 
the beholder. ‘The highest creative art enters into 
all these constructions—not an art, it may be, that 
paints a great picture or decorates a cathedral, but 
an art that bespeaks no less clearly the divine at- 
tributes of the mind that conceived it. 

A few years ago Walter Smith, an Englishman, 
was ‘brought to this country for the purpose of es- 
tablishing drawing schools in the city of Boston. 
After he had been applying his principles for some 
time I noticed in the shop windows of some of our 
Fastern cities a display of novel designs in carpets, 
and curiosity led me to ask the proprietors from 
whence they came. They informed me that they 
came from some of the American schools of design. 
Here, again, artistic development had accomplished 
something toward beautifying the homes of the com- 
mon people. 

The rich can always secure the very best and most 
beautiful coverings for their floors. The poor des're 
to imitate the rich, but for them there must be de- 
signs worked out in such a way that they can be ob- 
tained at a reasonable price. And this is not the 
only benefit of such an industrial departure. People 
are employed in occupations of a higher grade, their 
wages are increased, their standard of living is raised 
proportionately, and their social well-being is en- 
hanced. 

In olden time the works of the great masters were 
enjoyed only by the few. To-day industrial art, skill, 
and scientific training have resulted in the produc- 
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of national and international importance. 


the higher grammar grades of schools. 
girl should have. 
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An Elementary Commercial Geography 


By CYRUS C. ADAMS, F. A, G. S., 
Formerly Pres, Dept. of Geography, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


Cloth, $1.10. 


The commercial factor in the twentieth century will continue to be 
The foundation of all com- 
mercial transactions is the interchange and distribution of the world’s 
products, and commercial geography gives the sources of these 
products and explains how they are made available for human needs. 


Adams's Elementary Commercial Geography puts for the first time 
the subject within the grasp of the young student. 
It is a book that every boy and 


For further particulars address the publishers. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


OUR BOOK TABLH. 


WRITING LATIN. Books 
I. and II. By John Ed- 
mund Barss, Latin mas- 





ter in the Hotchkiss 
school of Lakeville, 
Conn. New York city: 





The University Publish- 

ing Company. 

One of the difficulties 
assailing the teacher of 
Latin to beginners is to de- 
vise some method whereby 
the study may be made in- 
teresting and _ tolerably 
clear. Later, after the pu- 
pil is farther advanced, is 
helped in his study by his 
interest in what he is 
studying, and finds the 
keenest of pleasure in dig- 
ging out the roots of lan- 
guage, the difficulty is not 
so great, and the pupil 
needs but to be “steered.” 
As in music, constant 
instruction in the funda- 
mental rules is the lot of 
the beginner, while an 
oversight in technique is 
all that is required by the 
advanced student. In 
“Writing Latin”’ the 
demonstrated needs of a 
teacher and his experi- 
ence are put in form for 
use by other teachers. 
“Beginning with the sim- 
plest form of statement,” 
the author says, “‘the de- 
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tion of all these things, so that now the common man 
is more familiar with the works of the great masters 
than were the few an the olden time. They have 
been reproduced in various forms, and they teach 
their lessons. The wage-earners reap the rewards of 
his work, 

These reproductions are giving the people an op- 
portunity to learn and to enjoy more fully and com- 
pletely, and thus add to the delight of living. 

If industry to-day had nothing more to do than 
the furnishing of the simple necessities of human 

le, it would have little field for expansion, and would 
fer meagre opportunities for employment. Life 
would be a burden, so dull and monotonous would it 
be. Trade, as we understand it, would cease, and 
commerce become a thing practically unknown. But 
industry flourishes because it is not limited to the 


production of things that are needed for food, rai- 


ment, and shelter. 

It is because art has come in to increase the wan‘s 
of the race that trade and commerce flourish. Art 
carries industry beyond our actual wants; and calls 
upon it to supply those things which make for social 
The future expansion of industry and 
commerce, the future elevation in the character of 
ihe employment of all classes, the increase of their 
earning capacity, the opportunity of increasing the 
standard of their enviroment—all depend in large 
Ieasure upon the cultivation of the industrial arts, 
and the cultivation of these arts depends upon the 
adequacy of the training which institutions of learn- 
ing shall furnish. 

In what T have said you must not understand me 
as abrogating in the slightest degree the necessity 
for classical education. Every man is better for 
knowing something of the classics; every mian is bet- 
ter for having read the great thoughts of great men 
in different languages. He can bring to his own prac- 
tical life the inspiration which comes from the expe- 
rience of the past, but the man who is contented to 
live in the past, retrogrades and cannot be considered 
as a factor iu the great development of the present. 
ring all these things into closer relation. Let. the 
inner know what occurred in ancient times; let him 
understand the industrial history of the world; let 
lim understand how out of his ranks there have 
heen drawn some of our greatest. leaders; let the me- 


)rogress, 


chanie, let the man who simply lays bricks under- 
stand the state of his art, the principle of this art. 
Men are better for knowing the art side of their 
crude and homely industry. It makes life more 
worth living; it makes education more valuaible, and 
it brings to every community that which it most 
all the elements to enhance its social well- 
being. —-Address at the dedication of the Bradford 
Durfee Textile School, Mall River, Mass. 


needs- 





velopment of topics has 
‘ aimed to bring together 
things naturally associated in the mind, and therefore 
often confounded. For instance, the Possessive Dative and 
the Possessive Genitive are contrasted in the same exer- 
cise; likewise ‘tthe Infinitive with Subject Accus2t' ve and 
Indirect Question. The confusion which arose under the 
unnatural ‘method of studying such things at. differen 
times disappears when the pupil must assoc’ate and 
compare in the same lesson things alike in Engish but 
unlike in Latin.” Scattered through the books are 
“Hints” which are as valuable as the grammar in the 
preparation of exercises, and wh'ch are intended to 
bridge so far as possible the gulf be’ ween the techn'‘cal 
statements of grammiar and Englisch idiom. The first 
book wisely dwells on simple sentences, with the as- 
sumption that with foundation well laid the swperstruc- 
ture will be stable. “To get all the details of very 
simple sentences correct,” says the author, “is an 
achievement at first; and the accurate and perf-ct writ- 
ing of such sentences is better than botched attempts at 
solving syntactical riddles.’’ Material for constructive 
sentences accompanies each lesson, forming a test cf the 
pupil’s comprehension of what he is studying, an‘ stiil 
giving him latitude for the display of individuali'y. An 
extensive vocabulary is appended and familiar wo ds are 
employed that the pupil may concentrate his mind cn 
the inflections. There are also many side refarences. 
The Second book is of course one of advanced study, al- 
though the principles of the Fir-t are therein sum- 
ag and the Second may be used independently.—E. 
. M. 


BOKEN. By George Shelly Hughks, Chicago. 
lished by the Author. Cloth. 280 pp. 

This author seems to have a grudge against the Eng- 
lish language as it is commonly written and read, and 
so insists in giving his thoughts to the world in the pe- 
culiar phonetic spelling, which he thinks is an improve- 
ment on the style in use at present. The book is a col- 
lection of poems, with such headings as ‘“‘Mated,” “Elder 
Johnson,’ ‘The Skools,” “thie Sezons,” and cthers cf this 
character. The last few pages are devoted to some prose 
reflections which are pecu'iar without being profound. 
Both in matter and in style, this book certainly is 
unique; but whether it has a mission, or will have a 
constituency, may be doubted. 





Pub- 


THE PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS. By Jack London. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A strong statement concerning personal experienices 
in the East End cof London, The book impress*s ons 
with the straightforward honesty of the writer, and his 
firm conviction ot the huge wrong done the people of 
whom he writes. His style is so clear unat the reader is 
perforce carried along the paths he has trodden, and 
compelled to view with his eyes the condition cf these 
people 

The literary quality of the book places it in the fore- 
most rank cf books of the day, and the many photo- 
graphic illustrations enhance its value. 


THE CORONA SONG BOOK. Compiled by William K. 
Hoff, director of music in the public schools of Yon- 
kers, N. Y. Boston: Ginn & Co. Quarto. Cloth. 
362 pp. List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.20. 

A fine musical treasury of part songs, choruses, ora- 
toria selections, hymns, and patriotic songs, spe ‘jally 
fitted for the higher grades of the grammar school and for 
the high school. It is not only a very able, but also a 
most attractive compilation, by one who has had a wide 


experience in teaching music in the schools. Here one 
finds the choicest songs and choruses. Rubinstein’s 


“Aneel.” Abt’s “Spring Morning,” Pinsuti’s “Crusaders,” 
Sullivan's “Birds in the Night,” Hatton’s “Indian Maid,” 
Schumen’s “Two Grenadiers,” anda host of others, 
The hymns each have an independent piano accompani- 
ment—a new feature, The book as a whole seems to be 


arranged in view of modern conditions, and will, both in 
its material and plan, commend itself most surely to 
those who wield the baton in the schools of to-day. The 
friendly assistance and criticism of many leading 
American musicians and composers was happily placed 
at the author’s service. Speaking of the book simply as 
it appeals to the eye, it is most attractive; just such a 
book as a pupil would be proud to handle, use, and care 
for. Both author and publisher merit the gratitude of 
those who are interested in having our school music on 
the highest possible grade, in issuing such a volume so 
complete in itself, and at a figure that is within the 
reach of practically every school. 


A SELECTION FROM THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
SHORT STORIES, A SELECTION FROM THE BEST 
ENGLISH ESSAYS, THE BEST TALES OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE, THE BEST POEMS AND ESSAYS OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. Four admirable books com- 
piled and edited by Sherwin Cody. Each volume with 
introductions, analyses, and _ criticisms. 215-221 
Wabash avenue, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. our 
small, compact volumes, $1.00 each. Postpaid, $1.08. 
These books are worthy of especial notice owing not 

only to their inherent value, but to the wide range of 

and varied interest they will inspire. The scholar, the 
teacher, the student of good fiction, and the general 
reader who is glad to have ‘his mental food winnowed 
and sifted for him will all appreciate this series. There 
is always, too, a fascination for the person of discrim- 
inating literary judgmen: to find how nearly his judg- 
ment coincides with that of another critic equally 
versed. The scope of the series is given in the caption 
above. Each sketch is preceded with a brief analysis 
pointing out its construction, and giving reasons for 
its inclusion in the list; and each phase of sketch, 
poem, or story has its illustration,—one for its clever- 
ness of build and one for its vivid expansive strokes 
shown through repression, etc. Of course no two 
people would make the same selection, but of many 
stories and essays generally acknowledged to be in the 
front rank, and yet for want of space not included in the 
series, “honorable mention” is made. As books for class 
work or supplementary reading, they are highly com- 

mended.—E. H. M. 

A FIRST BOOK IN BUSINESS METHODS. By Wil- 
liam P. Teller, Kalamazoo, and Henry E. Brown, Rock 
Island. Chicago: Rand. MeNally & Co. Cloth. 272 pp. 
Sav what we may as to the would-be controversy be- 

tween disciplinary and utilitarian branches, between 
ecnlture and ecommercialism, between preaching and 
practicing, the fact remains that for good or ill we must 
and shail put boys and girls on their feet in business 
processes and practices, or we shall be put out of com- 
mission. 

it is equally true that “business methods” cannot be 
tauzht from the old fashioned standpoint of discipline. 
It must meet modern needs .by modern methods, and in 
the modern spirit. If you disagree with this waste no 
time on us, but seek the doctrinaires and have a purely 
academic discussion with them. 

The-authors of this book are well mated. Mr. Teller 
is the credit man of a large manufacturing company, 
and Mr. Brown is the head of the eommerciai depart- 
ment of a cit¥ high school. They have made a book at. 
once complete, authorative, and yet so simple in state- 
ment and clear in method as to be usable by any one in 
school or out. 


AGRESTES. Selected readings from 
“Modern Painters.” By John Ruskin. (Handy vol- 
ume classics.) 426 and 428 West Broadway, New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. - 203 pp. 18mo. 
Prices, cloth, 35 cents; limp leather, 75 cents. 

These selections from ‘Modern Painters’? were made 
in 1874 by a lady friend of John Ruskin, and the latter 
discernment that he 


FRONDES 


was so much pleased with her 
‘printed her seleztions in absolute submission to her 
judgment, merely arranging the pieces in the order 


which seemed most convenient for the reciprocal bear- 
ing of their fragmentary meanings, and adding here and 
there an explanatory note.” Ruskin, whom we have 
quoted, adds that the selection “will, I doubt not, bring 
within better reach of many readers, for whom I am not 
now able myself to judge or choose, such service as the 
book (‘Modern Painters’) was ever capable of render- 
ing.’ 

“Frondes Agrestes” has s'nce become popular with a 
ereat variety of readers who did not care to hunt for 
the beauties of Ruskin’s thought through the technicali- 
ties of art introduced into “Modern Painters.” The se- 
lections are catholic in taste—we have the author’s own 
word for that-—and as they are now presented, in attrac- 
tive, hardy volume form, they give a most desirable 
handbook to Ruskinian thought and expression. In 
addition to quiet descriptions and art talks, we have 
sich pithy expressions as_ this: “Going by rail- 
road TI do not consider as traveling at all; it is merely 
‘ being sent’ to a place, and very little different from 
becoming a parcel.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


** Napoleon,” tv R. M. Jonnston Price. $1.00 “The Citizen,’ 
By N.S, Shaler. Price, $1.40. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

“A Text Book of American History.” By Wm. E. Chancellor. 
New York: The Moree Company. 

“Minute Marvels of Nature.” 
New York: T Y. Crowell & Co. 

*Ternyson’s Idvils of the King.” Edit d by Willis Roughton. 
Price. 3° cents ——‘ Poetry of the People.” Selected by C. M. Gay'ev 
and M.C. Flaherty. Price, 60 cents *Trving’s Oliver Goldsmith.” 
Edited by ©. R. Gaston. Price. 50 cents Roston: Ginn & Co. 

* Feuillet’s Jeune Homme Pauvre.” Edited by James D Bruner. 
——‘'.Jonson’s Kastward Hoe end The Alchemist.’ Edited by F. BE. 
Schelling. Price, 60 cents.—‘ Goldemith’s Good Natured Man and 
She Stoons to Conquer.” Edited by Austin Dobson, Price, 60 cents. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“ Practical and Artistic 
Price, $1.10. 





By John J. Ward. Price, $1.60. 





Basketry.” By Laura Rollins Tinsley. 
New York: E. L,. Kellogg & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short apd compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 31-April 2: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, New York Uni- 
versity. President, H. M. Rowe, 


April 5, 6, 7: Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation. Secretary, Robert H. Doane, 
Toronto, Canada. 

April 27-28-29: International Kinder- 
garten Union, Rochester, N. Y. Presi- 
dent, Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati. 


MAY 6: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, New London, Conn. Presi- 
dent, A. E. Peterson, Willimantic. 


June 29-July 1: Western Oregon Teachers’ 

As sociation. 

June 28-July 1:~ National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

HANOVER. ‘The burning of Dart- 
mouth hall on February 18 took from 
Dartmouth College one of the oldest and 
most historic of its buildings. 

The foundations of Dartmouth hall 
were laid in 1784 and the building was 
completed in 1791. Money for the hall 
was secured by grants from ihe provin- 
cial assembly, public lotteries, and pri- 
vate subscriptions. 

The general catalog of Dartmouth Col- 
lege for 1900 has the following:— 

“Dartmouth hall is recognized as one 
of the best examples of college 
architecture in the colonial period; the 
only other examples of like character are 
Nassau hall at Princeton and University 
hall at Brown. The timbers in this build- 
ing, some of them seventy-five feet in 
length and fifteen inches square, were 
hewn from trees which grew on the site. 
For forty years it met all the require- 
ments of the college for recitation rooms, 
for library and dormitory. The central 
portion, several times modified, was used 
as a chapel from 1828 to 1885. The names 
of nearly all the famous graduates of 
the college are identifed with this room, 
especially through ‘Rhetoricals,’ which 
were held here from an early date. Dart- 
mouth night, which aims to keep alive 
the traditions of the college and to 
familiarize the undergraduates with the 
men and events which belong to its his- 
tory, is now held in the building at the 
brezinning of each academic year.” 

The right wing of Dartmouth hall, first 
and second floors, was used by the de- 
partments of Latin and French; the left 
wing, first and second floors, by the de- 
partments of Greek and German. The 
third floor was used as a dormitory. 

One of the new regulations that is at- 
tracting attention in the catalog is that 
of registration. Heretofore students have 
not been obliged to register after the 
freshman year. The rule is as follows: 
“All undergraduate students are required 
to register before the opening of the col- 
lege year on Wednesday from three to 
five p. m. or on Thursday from eight to 
nine a. m. Any undergraduates failing 
to rezister at the appointed time will be 
charged with over-cuts until the time 
of their registration at the dean’s office, 
unless previously excused.” 

EXETER. Principal Albion Burbank 
of the Exeter high school completed on 
Friday, March 18, the thirty- 
‘ second year of _ service in that 
position. This is believed to be without 
precedent in New Hampshire. Mr. Bur- 
hank was born at Limerick, Me., and 
fitted in Phillips Academy of that town 
for Bowdoin, where he was graduated in 
1862. During his course he taught for a 
short time in his home town, and after 
receiving his degree was a teacher in 
Limington Academy for a year. He read 
jaw at Limerick, and was admitted to the 
York county bar in 1865, practicing six 
months in Freedom, this state. He did 


aot take to the profession, however, but 
accepted a call to the Kennebunk, Me.. 
high school, where he remained for five 





years. In March, 1872, he was elected 
principal of the Exeter high school, a 
position which he has since filled most 
acceptably. Mr. Burbank is a past presi- 
dent of the Rockingham County Teach- 
ars’ Association. He is married and has 
one son, Harry T. Burbank, a graduate 
of Bowdoin in 1900. 

HANOVER. President Tucker has is- 
sued a statement concerning the plans 
for rebuilding Dartmouth hall. In re- 
gard to raising the fund he says: “The 
central committee wil] arrange with the 
alumni associations throghout the 
country for the apvointment of local 
committees so that the effort to raise 
the fund may be properly distributed. 
rhe organization of the movement will 
necessarily take a little time, but it is 
hoped that the work of solicitation may 
odegin very soon, and that it may be com- 
pleted before commencement.” 


VERMONT. 
WOODSTOCK. A large new high 
school building is being erected to take 
the place of the old building in Wood- 
stock. E. S. Watson is principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association held a meeting in 
Tremont Temple March 18, with the fol- 
lowing program:— 


“Practical Ethics,” Superintendent 
Marshall L. Perrin, Wellesley, Mass. 
Leaders of discussion: Superintendent 


Louis P..Nash, Holyoke, Mass.; Superin- 
tendent William D. Parkinson, Waltham, 
Mass.; Superintenuent Joseph G. Ed- 
gerly, Fitchburg, Mass. “High School 
English and Its Relation to College En- 
trance Requirements,” J. W. MacDonald, 
agent State Board of Education, Stone- 
ham, Mass. Leaders of discussion: Ray 
Greene Huling. principal English high 
school, Cambridge, Mass.; Mary A. Jor- 
dan, professor of rhetoric, Smith College; 
Superintendent Eugene Bouton, Pitts- 
field, Mass. “The Possibilities of Manual 
Training in Rural Schools,’ W. W. Stet- 
son, state superintendent of schools, Au- 
gusta, Me. Leaders of discussion: W. A. 
3aldwin principal of State normal 
school, Hyannis, Mass.; G. T. Fletcher, 
agent of State Board of LEducaion, 
Northampton, Mass. 

The following officers were elected: 
President. W. Seott Ward, Athol; vice- 
president, F. H. Nickerson, Melrose; sec- 
retary and treasurer, C. E. Brockway, 
West Springfield. 

Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, secretary of 
the statistics department, in the appen- 
dix to Bulletin No. 19, just issued, treats 
in a very interesting manner the distri- 
bution and treatment of the school pop- 
ulation of Boston for 1898 to 1903. He 
also gives the school census for 1903, 
which will appear in the annual report 
of the school committee, which will be 
ready for distribution in print next week. 

Of 98,487, the total number of persons 
tive to fifteen vears of age in the city, Dr. 
Hartwell says, 17,826, or 48.55 per cent., 
were males, and 50.661. or 51.454 per cent., 
were females; 74,312, or 75.45 per cent., 
were in the public schools; 16,254 or 16.50 
per cent., in private schools, and 7,921, or 
8.05 per cent.. were not in any school; 
21,861, or 22.29 per cent., were five and 
six years of age; 67,288, or 68.32 per cert., 
were from seven to thirteen years old, 
and 9,338, or 9.48 per cent., were fourteen 
vears of age. 

In 1903 ward twenty contained the larg- 
est quota of the schocl population, while 
ward ten had the smallest. the figures be- 
ing 6.476 and 1,648 respectively. The 
largest number in the public schools was 
F178 in’ wara twenty, and the smallest 
was 1,114 in ward eleven; the largest 
number in private schools was 2,643, in 
ward nineteen, the smallest: being sixty- 
four, in ward ten. The number not at- 
tending school exceeded 500 in four 
wards, viz.. 745 in ward six, 681 in ward 
eight, 589 in ward thirteen, and 516 in 
ward fourteen: the smallest number in 
this category was thirty-nine in ward 
two. 

In 1902 as in 1901, ward six contained 
the largest quota of the school popula- 
tion, while ward seven had the smallest, 
the figures for wards six and seven, in 
1902, being 6,195 and 1.468 respectively. 
Again, in 1902, the largest number in the 
public schools was 4,589, in ward eight, 
and the smallest was 1,056. in ward 
eleven. Ward nineteen in 1902, asin 1903, 
had the largest number in private schools, 
whereas in 1901 ward two had the larg- 
est number, and in 1900 ward one In 
1992, as in 1903, ward ten had the small- 
est number in private schools, while in 
1991 ward five had the smallest number, 
and ward twenty-five in 1900. 

The school population of Boston num- 
bered 3,605 more in 1903 than in 1902, an 


increase of 1,0)§ over the average an- 
nual gain in the five-year period 1898- 
1902; there was an increase in 1903 over 
1902 of 2,780 in the public schools, as 
against an average annual increase of 
1,936 for the five years, 1898-1992; in pri- 
vate schools the number increased 653 
over 1902, against an average annual 
increase of 666 for the five years alluded 
to; and the number not in school was 
172 greater in 1903 than in 1902, against 
au increase of 776 in 1902 from 1901 and 
against an average annual decrease of 
fifteen for the period 1898-1902. 

Since 1900, according to the school cen- 
sus, the number of versons five to fifteen 
years of age not attending school has in- 
creased 1.120, or 16.5 per cent., against 
an increase in private schools of 2,171, or 
15.4 per cent., the increase in the public 
schools being 5,052 or 7.3 per cent. 

In the five years, 1898-1902, the aver- 
age annual number of persons five to 
fifteen years of age in the public schools 
constituted 76.52 per cent. of the total 
school population; in private schools, 
15.61 per cent., and not attending any. 
school 7.87 per cent. 

The school year in Boston covers ten 
mouths, from September to June inclu- 
sive. The records show that the num- 
ber of pupils of all ages registered in 
the public schools on September 30, 1902, 
was 86,494; that the maximum registra- 
tion was 87,557 on November 30, 1902, 
and the minimum §3,545, on June 30, 
1903, the mean enrolment for the ten 
months being 86,075, against a 
mean enrolment for the corresponding 
ten months of 1901-1992 of 83.762. 

The number of pupils actually en- 
rolled on January 31, 1903. was 86,797, or 
722 more than the mean enrolment for 
the ten months, while the number of dif- 
ferent pupils of all ages enrolled during 
the school year of 1902-03 was 87.871, 
against 95,561 for the preceding school 
vear, and against an average of 90,237 for 
the five vears, 1898-1902. 

The following table gives the 1903 
school census by wards:— 

Not Total 





In In Attend- Number 

Public Private ing in the 

Ward. Schools, Schools. {chool. City, 
) EE 3,313 1,131 306 4,750 
Nak tbo bet 2,463 1,887 39 4,389 
Bes pease o4% 2,145 116 229 2,490 
Chan ths esd 1,328 754 160 2,242 
oa shaper 1,325 217 204 1,744 
G rewestte 4,531 827 745 6,103 
ate Sere 1,332 194 160 1,686 
Raeasas i cet 4,992 156 681 5,829 
SIRT 2,868 102 410 3,380 
ee eR ee 1,447 64 137 1,648 
We hrs xa 1,114 445 167 1,726 
hy Pe ee 1,475 375 _197 2,047 
Bits sete ¥ 3 2,672 1,339 589 4,600 
err 395 516 4,297 
ever 2,784 657 285 3,726 
| Pre es 3,265 471 216 3,952 
Pee OEY 3,429 725 499 4,653 
iis ceceee. 3,431 499 385 4,315 
 Serereers. 3,256 2,643 346 6,245 
ee eee 5,178 - 812 486 6,476 
| res 2,833 467 169 3,469 
BBs saspives 4 3,493 775 464 4,732 
| en ee 4,159 606 233 4,998 
Fee os ahs ¥en 4,928 196 199 5,323 
Bacis i-diniv dina 3,167 401 99 3,667 
Totals... 74,312 16,254 7,921 98,487 


YALL RIVER. In the prezence of a 
large and brilliant assembly, graced by 
the attendance of the governor of Massa- 
chusetts and other notables. the dedica- 
tion of the Bradford Durfee textile school 
took place March 3. Between 12 and 1 
o’clock the building and its contents were 
inspected by scores of visitors. The 
machinery was generally ready for opera- 
tion, and several operatives were in each 
room resting from their work. The ap- 
pearance of some of the old-fashioned 
hand looms drew attention and excited 
comment. A variety of goods had been 
started on the other looms, and visitors 
had a fine opportunity to see what kind 
of fabric could be produced. The trustees 
were nearly all present, and those who 
could attend were alert and attentive to 
the desire of all visitors to see the most 
in the shortest space of time. The in- 
spection of the interior and the machin- 
ery and material occupied the attention 
of guests until a late hour. Shortly be- 
fore 2.30 o’clock those present gathered in 
the large auditorium on the second floor 
of the building, where the dedicatory 
ceremonies took place. ‘lhe exercises be- 
gan with the invocation by Rev. William 
W. Adams, D. D., pastor of the First VUon- 
gregational church. Leontine Lincoln, 
president of the board of trustees, then 
made the opening address. The other 
speakers were Governor Bates, Mayor 
Grime, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, and Con- 
gressman Greene. 






CONNECTICUT. 


The schools of the West Chelsea dis- 
- trict have finished the work to be sent 
to the St. Louis exposition. Athough 
it represents a great amount of time 
and hard work, both teachers and schol- 
ars have been greatly interested and un- 
tiring in their efforts io have their work 
among the best. Some of the work will 
be exhibited in a leaf cabinet, but the 
greater part will be exhibited in bound 
volumes. The volumes number forty- 
seven in all, and average twe hundred 
pages each. They include work in arith- 
metic, language, spelling, and correlated 
work in history and geography, showing 
the gradual advance in each study made 
through the diiferent grades. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The second annual 
convention of the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Mary- 
land was held in Philadelphia March 11 
and 12. On Friday the exercises were 
held in the Central high school, and 
opened with a welcome by vice-Provost 
Smith of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the following addresses: “The Work 
of the Association,’ Lucy M. Salmon, of 
Vassar; “The Historical Curriculum in 
Colleges,’”’ Professor C. H. Haskins, Har- 
vard University; “The Work of the Car- 
negie Institution,’”’ by ProfesSor A. C. Mc- 
Laughlin, and “A Precursor,’ by Presi- 
dent Finley of City College. On Satur- 
day President Scott of Rutgers college re- 
ported for the committee on college en- 
trance requirements in history, and Dr. 
James Sullivan of the New York hizh 
school of commerce gave the report of the 
committee on the worn in history in col- 
leges and secondary schools. The discvs- 
sion was opened by Professor W. I. Hull, 
Swarthmore College; Principal Emma G. 
Sebring, St. Agatha school, New Yorx; 
Professor C. J. Geer, Shady Side academy, 
Pittsburg, and Professor J. H. Rob’nson, 
Columbia University. 

The officers and executive committe2 
are: President, Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar 
College; vice-president. F. S. Edmonds, 
Central high school, Philadelphia; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. H. Castle, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; assistant 
secretary, A. C. Howland, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; executive com- 
mittee, H. V. Ames, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Eugene W. Lyttle, Regents 
office, Albany; W. H. Mace, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; J. H. Van Sickle, Baltimore; 
Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. ; 

MORRISTOWN. ‘The fourteenth an- 
nual convention of Pennsylvania City 
and Borough Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion was held here March 10-11, with a 
large attendance. The election of offi- 
cers resulted in the choice of president, 
W. W. Rupert, Pottstown; vice-president, 
J. B. Ritchey, McKeesport; secretary, T. 
D. Sensor, Pittsburg; treasurer, Ira Ship- 
man, Sunbury; executive committee, E. 
E. Miller, Bradford; tieorge W. Phillips, 
Scranton; L. O. Foose, Harrisburg. The 
school directors and teachers presented 
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King’s ‘* VERTICAL” Pens 


Nos. 1-2-8-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and coliege ‘use. 
3) cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST IN 


WHY NOT MAKE YOU R OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
powder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
tor making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one & gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 20 cents. 

Place contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a valion for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 





G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 








the retiring president, Superintendent J. 
kx. Gotwals of Morristown, a silver loving 
cup. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 


OBERLIN. Thirteen hundred and fifty 
dollars has been subscribed by the stu- 
dents and faculty of Oberlin College for 
the maintenance of the Rev. Paul Leaton 
Corbin as missionary from this college in 
the missionary fields of Shansi, China. 
The necessity of continuing the mission 
work in the Shansi Mission, left vacant 
by the massacre of nearly a dozen Ober- 
lin alumni in the late Boxer war, and the 
advisability of having Mr. Corbin as the 
college representative, were forcibly pre- 
scented to the students by President King, 
Dean Bosworth, and others. 

President King has received official 
notice that under the will of Mrs. Abigail 
Bradley Olney of Cleveland, the well- 
known and valuable art collection belong- 
ing to Professor and Mrs. Olney, will 
come into the possession of the college. 
This gift is by far the finest of its kind 
ever received by the college. A 
building for the accommodation of this 
and other art collections, which Oberlin 
now has, will meed to be erected. The 
Olney collection includes rugs, paintings, 
cabinets, many beautiful, quaint, and 
historical objects im marble, bronze, 
ivory, and wood, from all parts of the 
world. 

The University of Southern California 
has followed the lead of Oberlin and sev- 
eral other large colleges by granting 
credit for definite musical instruction. 


4 
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The department of superintendence of 
the National Educational Association has 
selected Milwaukee for next year’s meet- 
ing. The annual election resulted as fo'- 
lows: President, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago; vice-presidents, Profes- 
sor Lawton B. Evans, Augusta, Ga.; Pro- 
fessor J. W. Carr, of Anderson, Ind.; sec- 
retary, Angeline E. Whitney, New York. 
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Did you ever hear of the wonderful 
toot that cures throat and lung troubles? 
Colorado Cough and Catarrh Root will 
cure, 











EDELIA, Pretty Little Dinah Jones, Laughing 
Water, Hiawatha, Anona, Navajo, and 100 other 
popular songs, with one sheet of music, postpaid for 
10 cents. Address ALBERT A. 1. BROOKS, 
2146 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SHORTHAND. If you wish to learn the latest, 


. easiest, and best, send for free 

Sample Pages and “ Explanations” of ‘College Course 

of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schools 

ind Home Study,—a revelation of simplicity. 
FRANCIS J. STEIN, Publisher, 

3lst and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


TO TEACHERS 


While in Florida MR. CARLES BURR TODD 
took three photographs that should be in every 
school where Natural History is taught, viz.: 
wi. Uitte Billee, the government pelican at Kev 
est in the act of swallowing a fish—a snap shot at 
close range, showing every feather. 

2. A Baby Cocoanut Palm, just sprouted 

from the parent nut, the latter held aloft by old 

lose, the veteran wood sawyer on Low’s Wharf, 

Key West. 

; 3. Dr. Frank, a Seminole Chief in native cos- 

Flosy eaten from life at Fort Lauderdale, South 
ric ° 

Three strong, distinctive photographs, 20 cents 
each. The three for 50 cents. 


HASTINGS & MILLER, 
118 Nassau Street, N. Y. 











Wy HEN writing to our advertisers, please 
mention “ Journal of Educatior,.”’ 














Taylor’s Patent Drawing Papers 


Improved Vat Handmade Style 


Brands............ 


MANUFACTURED BY PATENT PROCESS 


Equal in Finish, Surface, 
and Texture with imported 
hand-made Papers, but at 
about one-fourth the cost. 


“'Taylor’s No. 1,” “Ideal Free Hand,” wi “Wachusett” 
FOR PENCIL, PEN, WATER-COLOR AND CRAYON WORK 


Highly Recommended 








IN THE SCHOOLS 





Quotations on application 


THE TAYLOR-HOLDEN COMPANY 


MILEs C. HoLpEn, Prop. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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THE BOSTON THEATRES. 





MAJESTIC. 


The attraction at the Majestic theatre 
for next week is a continuation of ti, 
engagement of Nat. M. Wills, the merry 
tramp of vaudeville fame, who enters upon 
the second and last week of his engage- 
ment in “A Son of Rest.” From all ac- 
acounts Mr. Wills has started on a career 
of success and he is already classed as an 
attraction of the first calibre. Mr. Wills’ 
managers have been most liberal in sur- 
rounding him with first-class equipment 
scenically, a clever company in support, 
and an exceedingly large, well-trained, and 

leasing chorus to look upon. Their render- 
ng of the marches and the musical numbers 
are very effective. Mr. Wills’ creation 
is of the “weary Willie’ type. It isa 
study and a caricature in one. He has a 
number of musical parodies, chief of 
which are “The Smile That Won’t Come 
Off,’’ a hiting melody with a martial air 
termed ‘“‘General Foreflush,’’ and a happy 
number entitied “If She Only Let Me 
Sleep an Hour More.’’ The cast support- 
ing Mr. Wills is competent. The attrac- 
tion to follow will be that popular favor- 
ite, George W. Monroe, one of the most 
amusing comedians on the stage, in his 
inimitable success, ‘‘My Aunt Bridget.’’ 


TREMONT. 


General pleasure will be afforded to 
theatre patrons in the announcement that 
next Monday the witty, merry, and melo- 
dious musical comedy, ‘‘Peggy from Paris,”’ 
will open an engagement at ‘the Tremont 
theatre. ‘‘Peggy from Paris’ is of unfail- 
ing entertainment and is one of those stag 
ofterings that persons like and hear more 
than once. It never never loses its charm 
and freshness no matter how many times 
one attends the performances. George 
Ade’s wit is ceaseless; he has never writ- 
ten wittier, or more laughable lines than 
in this musical comedy. The characters are 
aroll, the situations amazing, the dialogue 
sparkling in humor; as for the music, the 
popularity of the airs in ‘“‘Peggy from 
Paris’’ speaks for their catchy quality. 
The engagement will be limited, as the 
play is bound for New York: There will 
be matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


GLOBE. 


Comic opera, with its gorgeous trap- 
pings, its stirring music, its atmosphere 
of romance and chivalry, its fair women 
and brave men, will be the attraction at 
the Globe theatre again next week, when 
the Virginia Earl Opera Company opens 
its second and last week in “Sergeant 
Kitty.”’ The most striking elements of 
“Sergeant Kitty’’ are originality of con- 
struction, a crisp, bright book and lyrics, 
tuneful, ‘‘whistley’’ music, brisk action, 
picturesque settings, and -beautiful stage 
pictures. With dashing, magnetic, Vir- 
ginia Earl in the title role, and with a fine 
supporting cast, the result is satisfying. 
“Sergeant Kitty” is a genuine comic opera 
in two acts, with plenty of life and go, 
abounding in stirring military ensembles. 
with here and there a jingling topical 
song. Lulu Glaser, who recently ap- 
peared at another Boston theatre in 
“Dolly Varden,’’ is the attraction an- 
nounced to follow. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

Pastoral plays have always proved popu- 
lar with patrons of Boston theatres, who 
find in them a welcome relief from sensa- 
tionalism. The Music Hall management 
recegnizing this have booked the charm- 
ing pastoral comedy drama of “The Vil- 
lage Parson’ for next week, which has 
scored an unqualified success throughout 
the country. The play is built with much 
cleverness and depicts the life of a clergy- 
man who still runs the gamut of human 
passions. and has both ‘sorrow and joy. 
The play is well staged and presented by 
an excellent cast which includes William 
A. Norton, who became popular with 
Musie Hall audiences during the run of 
the Aubrey Stock Company at the house 
last summer. 

KEITH’S. 

Another big vaudeville show is sched- 
uled for Keith’s the week of March 28, the 
list containing the names of some of the 
best known and most talented entertainers 
in the country. Among them is Sidney 
Grant, one of the most versatile mimetic 
comedians in the varieties and a p:o 
nounced matinee favorite. Others are 
Katherine Bloodgood, the noted oratorio 
singer; the four Boises, aerial acrobats in 
a sensational act, which is also a noveity, 
Eva Mudge, the clever “military maid, 
who makes a quick change of costume 
with each of her songs; Mile. Latina, In 4 
physical culture exhibition that will ap- 
peal to the ladies; and the Franzmathias 
and Lewis, expert rifle and pistol _ Shots. 
The customary change of motion potares 
will be made in the biograph. Digby Bell, 
the poular comic operator star, is under- 
lined for the week of April 4. 

COLUMBIA. 

One of the most successful of the sen- 
sational melodramas for three seasons has 
been “A Night in Chinatown, which 
comes to the Columbia theatre next week. 


The principal scenes are laid in the Chin- 
ese quarter of New York city. The play 
was written by a well-known New York 
newspaper man who has introduced local 
coloring so that the scenes representing 
the Cninese joss-houses and the opium 
joints are representations from life. The 
plot of the play is absorbing and hoids 
the attention of the spectator from the 
rise to the fall of the curtain. The play 
is finely mounted. The cast is an excel- 
lent cne and includes, besides the star, 
Miss Dot Karroll of ‘‘Peck’s Bad Boy” 
fame, who takes the part of a newsboy, a 
number of Boston favorites. The per- 
formance will be greatly enhanced by a 
number of clever specialties. 


CLASSIFIED FOR EASY REFER- 
ENCE. 








Hammacher, Schlemmer & Go. of 205 
Bowery, New York city, (where the same 
firm has been since 1849) issue not only an 
elaborate 800-page catalog, covering ail 
their wares, but issue supplementary cata- 
logs in which tools pertaining to ‘certa.n 
callings are classified, Three of the lat- 
est are of especial interests to school 
boards and manual training schools. 
hese are 1,226, for janitors and shipping 
clerks (including ordinary janitors’ tools, 
case openers, nail pullers, stencils, etc.); 
1,227, for saws; and 1,228, for planes 
These with catalog 1,158 wiil go largely 
toward filling the wants of manual train 
ing schools. In these tools, as in aul 
others handled by the firm, which has 
dealings in every state in the union, and is 
the largest supplier of manual training 
school apparatus in the world, quaiity is 
the prime feature insisted upon, It is the 
proud hoast of the house that no faulty 
tocol has ever been knowingly sent out, or 
if sent out and returned, it has been sub- 
stituted by a perfect one, or the money 
has been refunded. Patrons may there- 
fore he assured of the most honorable 
treatment, and manual training people are 
urged to send for catalogs. 
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AMERICAN ART FOR SCHOOLROOMS 
tie ated } : 
The work of American artists has won 
throughout the world abundant apprecia- 
tion of its distinction and accomplishment, 
in portraiture, landscape, symbolical paint- 
ing, and mural decoration. But in the se- 
lection of subjects tor the adornment of 
the walls of schoolrooms, its value as an 
educational influence, although not over- 
looked, seems not to have been fully per- 
ceived. It is, to be sure, difficult to 
choose pictures wisely for this purpose, 
for the considerations affecting a choice 
cannot be limited to mere questions of 
good art and representative periods,—al- 
though even on this ground alone Ameri- 
can art should be more fully represented 
in schools than it is. Will a_ proposed 
picture interest the boys and girls that 
are to see it day in and day out? Will 
they understand it or care whether they 
understand it? However good the art, if 
it does not interest the pupils,, bare walls, 
well tinted, would serve as well. This is 
not to imply that classical or mediaeval 
art should be ignored in schools, but it is 
true that many examples of it, although 
excellent in some aspects, fail of effect be- 
cause they speak a language that our boys 
and girls do not  understand,—because 
they are painted with feelings and sympa- 
thies that are not the feelings and sym- 
pathies of American boys and girls of the 
present day. Our American art is full of 
human vitality, is inspiring in its themes, 
and speaks the language of our own time, 
and our boys and girls, with masterpieces 
of European art before them, should have 
at least an equal opportunity of acquain- 
tance with the representative works of 
American art. > : 
To provide such works Messrs. Curtis & 
Cameron of Copley square, Boston, whose 
house has for so many years stood as the 
one art ‘publishing house distinctively 
representative of American art, have de- 
veloped their facilities for the extra large 
sizes required for the proper effect on 
schoolroom walls. The increase in slze 
over the standard sizes of their Copley 
Prints is by what is known as bromide en 
largement, and the effect is highly satis- 
factory, both in standard gray and in 
sepia tone. A special descriptive list of 
school subjects, fully illustrated, is sent 
receipt of ten cents; stamps his 
cepted. The attention of readers of ‘ us 
announcement—apart from the matter of 
' decoration—is particularly invited 
Illustrated Catalog, in pa mg pe 
: stinguishe American artists are 
most distingwe Copley Prints, which is 
quite out of the class of ordinary catalogs. 
It contains illustrations of upwarse oF td 
paintings, substantially all of ba — Sn 
otherwise obtainable only in the Copley 
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school 
to the 


Prints This catalog is sent upon re- 
ceipt of fifteen cents in stamps. The Cop- 


rints are excellent for gifts, and for 
the further adornment of one’s Own walls. 
They may not only be obtained of the 
leading art dealers throughout the world, 
but the publishers fill orders direct, and 
especially glad to send to persons to 
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whom the art stores are not readily ac- 
cessible. Appreciating the difficulty of 
selecting prints without first seeing the 
Subjects, the publishers also send ‘on 
approval’ to intending purchasers. Upon 
such orders within the United States the 
publishers pay the mail or express one 
way; both ways if prints are retained to 
the amount of $5.00. As to the quality of 
these prints, they have for years been 
recognized as the best art reproductions 
made in America. 
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AN INTERESTING TRIO. 


interesting pictures have just 
been taken by Charles Burr Todd, which 
will be of value to teachers both in the 
way of amusement and instruction to 
children. These are “Little Billee,’’ the 
mascot pelican at the government naval 
Station at Key West; “A Baby Cocoanut 
Paim’’; and “Dr. Frank,” a _ full-blooded 
Seminole chief, taken in native costume. 
Whether, like the immortal Osceola, he 
“will not bend the knee,’ pupils may 
judge. The pelican, now a giant, was a 
baby, not in pinafores, but in pinfeathers, 
when captured, and is’ snap-shotted in 
his great act of swallowing a fish of about 
his own size. Prices, etc., may be learned 
by reference to the advertisement in an- 
other column, 
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OF INTEREST TO MANY. 








\ little sheet in which wit and wisdom 
are happily commingied is the Silicate 
News, published ‘‘once or twice in a 
while’ by the New York Silicate Book 
Slate Company, corner Vesey and Church 
streets, New York, but which will be sent 
to correspondents at any time. ‘There are 
fun, fund of information, and fundamental 
truths in its columns. It is gotten out, of 
course, in the interests of the Company, 
the leading manufacturers in the East of 
what might be called Silicate sundries, 
such as Silicate enameled letters, revolv- 
ing blackboards for schools, book slates 
for lead or slate pencil, panel tab.ets, 
framed slates, wall, bulletin, and hanging 
backboards, roll blackboards, blackboard 
cloth, blackboard paper, siate blackboards, 
tripod easels, sheepskin blackboard eras 
ers, wool felt erasers, pointers with and 
without rubber tips. crayon holders, biack 
diamond wall liquid slating, blackboard 
dividers, crayons, Silicate veneer plate. 
Speciai book slates made up to order ruled 
and printed to any design; Silicate Ivorine 
sheets, and Silicate sheets for slate pencil, 
and lots of other Silicate goods valuable 
in office, store, business, and schoolroom 


The “Reliable Wholesale Opticians’ of 
Muskegon, Mich., make an offer which is 
surely worth consideration. The tirm is 
the inventor of the Opsi-o-meter, an instru- 
ment for accurately measuring the human 
eyes to determine the lenses required to 
relieve eye strain and restore normal 
vision. The Opsi-o-meter, with full in- 
structions for its use and a wholesale cat- 
alog, will be sent free for-the asking. The 
firm has the highest endorsements by those 
who have used its goods, and by the banks 
and business men of the city for reliabil- 
ity The address is Reliable Wholesale 
Opticians, Muskegon, Mich. Correspon- 
dents are kindly asked to mention the 
Journal of Education. 

The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation is the largest organization of 
commercial teachers in this country. it 
will meet next month in the rooms of the 
Department of Commerce, Accounts and 
linance of New York University. its 
largest meeting was held in the Temple 
College, Philadelphia, two_ years ago, 
when the manager of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Agency was the presi- 
dent. This organization includes teachers 
of both private and public s« hools, and its 
membership exceeds three hundred. 


Now that the season of diplomas is 
rapidly approaching, attention is called to 
the house of Bormay & Co. of 64 Fu.ton 
street, New York city, engravers of work 
of every deseription, maps for schools and 
other purposes, diplomas, portraits, etc. 
[hese are furnished from designs of the 
house, or made from any designs tur- 
nished, the prices being most reasonable. 
Correspondence is invited, or every cour- 
tesv will be shown those who call person- 
ally Che house is one of the best known 
in the East, and of the highest rating In 
every way. 

‘he summer session of Cornell Univer- 
sity will be held from July 7 to August 
1f, and will comprise 118 courses in twen- 
ty-three departments. The tuition Is $25. 
The school is for college, high school and 
grade teachers. Circular and book of 
views will be sent by adressing The Reg- 
istrar at Ithaca, N. Y. This is one of the 
finest and most famous schools in the 
country 

Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New 
Slant Pens, sold by G. Franklin King, cor- 
ner Hawley street and Hawley place, Bos- 
ton., are especially adapted for school and 
college use. Thirty cents per gross. Send 
for samples. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Norderto make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college author:.ties 
a Enns news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
nstructorships, and important college news. 





Cornell University is about to erect t vo 
buildings at an expense of $250,000 each. 
One is the Rockefeller Hall of Physics; 
the other is the Goldwin Smith Hall of 
Languages. The latter will be placed on 
the stone quadrangle, and will include a 
large museum of archaeology; the other 
will stand on the high ground east of the 
main quadrangle. 


Professor George Stuart Fullerton of 
the department of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has been ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy at Colum- 
bia university. 


Ohio Wesleyan University has made a 
rule that requires all its students to sign 
a pledge to abstain from the use of to- 
bacco. No student was permitted to con- 
tinue work, after the holidays, who did 
not accept the condition. 


Atlania University is immediately to 
erect a new building for a practice school 
in connection with its normal department, 
to facilitate its work of training Negro 
teachers for the Negro public schools. A 
specialty will be made of the training of 
kindergarten teachers. The building and 
its equipment are to cost $15,000, the 
funds having been provided by the gen- 
eral education board of New York, George 
Foster Peabody, and other friends of the 
university. The contracts have been 
signed, and on March 4 formal exercises 
in connection with “breaking the ground” 
were held, addresses being made by sev- 
eral members of the faculty, after which 
President Bumstead spaded up the first 
shovelful of dirt. The building is to be 
completed and ready for occupancy at the 
opening of the term next fall. 


Professor Frank Thilly of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri has been elected Stuart 
professor of psychology in Princeton Uni- 
versity, in place of Professor J. Mark 
Baldwin, who has resigned. W. U. Vree- 
land has been made professor of Romanc2 
languages, and Professor J. B. Carter has 
been granted atwe years’ leave of ab- 
sence. 


The announcement is mace that Har- 
vard University and Simmons College 
have united in founding a new school in 
Boston, the object of which will be to 
train men and women for the practical 
administration of public departments of 
the poor, the insane, and the criminal. 
Jeffrevs R. Brackett of Baltimore, until 
recently director of the associated chari- 
ties in that city, has been selected for the 
position of superintendent of the pro- 
posed institution. Incidentally Mr. Brack- 
ett will be appoint2d as instructor at 
Harvard, as well as professor at Sim- 
mous College. 


The trustees of Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Ga. have formally accepted from 
Thomas Minns, surviving executor of the 
estate of the late Robert C. Billings of 
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Boston, the sum of $2,000 appropriated 
from the residuary estate of Mr. Billings 
towards the permanent endowment of the 
institution, which now reaches the sum 
of $50,000. 

A modern language conference was he!d 
in Colorado College on February 20-22. 
The following program was presented: 
Opening address, by President William F. 
Slocum; J. Bruce Mather, D. D., instruc- 
tor in English in the North Side high 
school, Denver, “The Direct Study of 
English”; John M. Downen, A. B., prin- 
cipal of the Centennial high school, 
Pueblo, “The Choice of Literature for 
Study in the High School”; Louise Morris 
Hannum, Ph.D., instructor in English in 
the state normal school, “Anatysis vs. 
Synthesis in Literary Interpretation”; J. 
Raymond Brackett, Ph. D., professor of 
English in the University of Colorado, 
“The New Foundations of Literary 
Study”; Mabel Mead, B. S., instructor in 
modern languages in the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, “The Place of Modern 
Languages in a Scientific Course’; E. C. 
Hills, A. B., professor of Romance lan- 
guages in Colorado College, “A Plea for 
More Spanish in the Schools of Colo- 
rado”’; Charles M. Marchand, B. S., in- 
structor in French in the Miss Wolcott 
school, Denver, ‘“‘Le Mouvement Litteraire 
en France au Debut du Vingtieme Siecle’ ; 
C. C. Ayer, Ph. D., professor of Romance 
languages in the University of Colorado, 


“On the Learning of a Modern Lan- 
guage’; Louise Reinhardt, instructor in 
modern languages in the Colorado 


Springs high school, “Das Deutschtum in 
Amerika”; Anne Grace Wirt, Ph.M., pro- 
fessor cf German in Denver University, 
“The Value of German in the College 
Course”; Starr Willard Cutting, Ph. D., 
professor of German in the University of 
Chicago, “Certain Defects in Our Teach- 
ing of Modern Languages’’; Daisy Dixon, 
instructor in English in the Central high 
school, Pueblo, “The Reading Class and 
the S@idy of Literature’; Edward S. Par- 
sons, Litt. D., professor of English in 
Colorado College, “A Literary Opportun- 
ity”; L. A. Sherman, Ph. D., professor of 
English in the University of Nebraska, 


“What the Public Demands of Depart- 
ments of English’; A. Gideon, Ph. D., 
in the 


professor of modern languages 
state normal school, “The Aim and 
Method of Modern Language Instruction 
in a Scheme of Liberal Education”; Ray- 
mond Weeks, Ph. D., professor of Ro- 
mance languages in the University of 
Missouri, “The Distinguishing Qual ties 
of the French Language and Literature.”’ 

Charles W. Meslop, for six years asso- 
ciate professor of German lanzguage and 
literature at the Ohio State University, 
died suddenly March 15 of nervous col- 
lapse. Professor Meslop was in ill health 
and had lately been elected to the chair 
of German language and literature to fill 
the vacancy caused hy the death of Pro- 
fessor Eggers. 

The Oberlin College chapel, erected in 
1854, and remodeled in 1883, was de 
stroyed by fire January, 1903. To re- 
place it, there will be built during the 
present year a new chapel, to cost about 


$95,000, to be erected in memory cf Presi- 
dent Charles G. Finney, and to be known 
as the Finney Memorial Chapel. It is the 


gift of F. Norton Finney of Milwaukee, 


The Finney Memorial chapel will 
stand on the site of the former residence 
of President Finney, 
seats for 2,500. 
Oberlin now has a complete teachers’ 
course in physical 
five special 


i’ie 
, 18, 


and will contain 


training for women, 


inclusive of instructors. 


This course is under the immediate man- 
agement of the director of the women’s 
gymnasium. Its aim is the preparation 
of competent directors and teachers of 
physical training for colleges, academies, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and public schools. 

Arthur Greeley, professor of biology at 
Washington University, died March 15 
after an operation for appendicitis. 


The A. Flanagan Company of Ch‘- 





cago has just issued a valuable little 
hand-book for teachers on “Defects of 
Vision and Hearing in the Public 


schools,” and of course the best means of 
overcoming so far as may be the suffer- 
ing and inconvemience caused thereby. 
The book is by J. Whitefield Smith, B.S, 
M. D., of Bloomington, IIIl., lecturer on 
physiology and hygiene, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University; ophthalmic and aural 
surgeon to the Brokaw hospital; oculist 
and aurist to the Chicago & Alton rail- 
way company. In the book an effort has 
been made to avoid technicalities, and 
where scientific terms have been used 
they have in the same connection been 
explained. The thought has been to call 
attention to the more common defects of 
vision and hearing which are so fre- 
quently observed in the public schools; 
and to set forth the methods by which 
the teacher can detect them by direct in- 
spection and by suitable tests, at the 
same time having a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the nature of the trouble. 
Some twelve or fifteen defects of vision 
are touched and half as many of hearing. 
The volume is of handy size, bound in 
cloth, with flexible covers, and costs 50 
cents. 


The J.B. Lippincott Company of Phila- 
delphia makes an interesting announce- 
ment for the month in its educational 
series, “Thinking and Learning to 
Think,” by Dr. N.C. Schaeffer, state 
superintendent of Philadelphia, is a 
series of lucid, practical talks on this im- 
portant branch of pedagogy. More than 
¥,000 copies of this book were sold in one 
state. “Two Centuries of Pennsylvania 
History,” by Dr. Isaae Sharpless, presi- 
dent of Haverford College, is a critical 
and extended study of related truth. 
‘History of Education,” by E. L. Kemp, 
A. M., professor of pedagogy in the State 
normal school of East Stroudsborg, Pa., 
is a conservative, fair, and thoughtfui 
treatment of dominant educational influ- 
ances. This book is of the greatest value 
and inspiration to teachers. ‘“Kant’s 
Educational Theory,’ by E. F. Buckner, 
Ph. D., professor of philosophy and edu- 
cation in the University of Alabama, is 
a work which creates interest by awak- 
ening inquiry. The text is carefully 
rendered and furnishes a wisely guarded 
guidance. Special prices for these 
books are. made to reading circles and 
normal schools. 





RAILROAD RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION VIA BOSTON AND 
ALBANY AND NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


Preliminary announcement is made of 
$28.25, fifteen days; $55, sixty days; and 
$42 for season tickets from Boston via 
the New York Central lines. For full 
particulars send for circular and descrip- 
tive folder, A. 5S. Hanson, general pas- 
senger agent, Boston. 

















Nature in Prose and Verse 





In the Riverside 


Books for Field 


Miller’s First Book of Birds. 
Miller's Second Book of Birds. 
Miller's Bird Ways. 60 cents. 
Sargent’s Corn Plants. 75 cents. 


Torrey's Everyday Birds. 


Send for new illustrated 


4 Park St., Boston 





Paper. Cloth. 

The Hiawatha Primer. Extra No. P . : ‘ ‘ .40 

The Book of Nature Myths. Extra No. V ‘ ‘ 45 

Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. Nos. 13-14 . | xe -40 
Burroughs’ Birds and Bees. No. 28 , : *. “1S 
Burroughs’ Sharp Eyes, and Other Papers. No. 36 . eit 88 

Nos. 28 and 36 in one volume ; , .40 
Burroughs’ Bunch of Herbs, and Other Papers. No. 92 é °° 638 
Higginson’s Three Outdoor Papers. No. I4! , ‘ 15 


Thoreau’s Succession of Forest Trees, and Other Papers. No. 27 .15 
Warner’s A-Hunting of the Deer, and Other Papers. 


Burroughs’ Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers. School Edition. Cloth, 60 cents 
School Edition. 
Cloth, $1.00 met. 


Bamford’s Up and Down the Brooks. 
Merriam’s Birds Through an Opera Glass. 
School Edition. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
85 Fifth Ave., New York 


Literature Series 


Ss) 


Ww 


No. 37 «15 
and School-Room 


Cloth. 60 cents. 
Postage, Io cents extra, 


75 cents. 
75 cents. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


bulletin of Out-Door books 





378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROTIPT, RELIABLE. 


i> AGCENCY 





James F. McCullough 


A SUCCESSFUL 
NO IS the time to REGISTER. 


Teachers’ 
CHOOL AND COL 


Vacancies occur right through th . 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Wr fom tion b 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
ency, “"chicaao. 
EGE BUREAU. 


Member- 
rite for application blank to-day. 





OF BOSTON, 


tt TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE ico coyisccn'se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





EASTERN 


Zeachers’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
gency 


Established 1890 . 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 








Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 





|[BOSTO 





Normal Teachers Avency 


Register with us and 
improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied 
with modern teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y¥. 





HE SOUTH AND WEST 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 


done a ve 


successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, 


roprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 





TEACHERS 


() jor REAU 


VY 2 





Always has vacancies for competent teachers. We de: 1 with 
School Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable, member- 
ship fee not necess 


day for pew Manual. 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ary. Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 
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The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 
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lected candidates. 


you. 


A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 
We have now more than 100 special commercial teachers available 
for work next year at from $50 to $150 a month. Qualifications: 
from university men to high school students. 


dates are men who rank 
high in the commercial 
teaching profession,— 
men who ean inject life, common sense, and suc- 
cess into any high school commercial course, if 
accorded reasonable co-operation. We submit data 
to school officials, but do not notify candidates 
until after these data are inspected and we are 
asked to place officials in communication with se- - 
Can you appreciate such con- 
sideration ? Then let us see what we can do for 





Many of our candi- 





We invite correspondence. 
Address the Manager, 








5 Baker Ave., Beverly, Mass. 








FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } 


Address, with 4 cents postage, 
WORLD'S Farr, 915 Locust St., St. Louis. 


and be: 


good deal of sound sense in the Methodist plan 
of itinerating ministers. If a man’s sermons 
ed of growth 

he cases are very rare where a teacher shoul 
leeway of a year or two, you ha 
right place wil t 


the < age 4 the young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love; but if he ls married and a school 
teacher, it often turns to thoughts of move. There may be too much none and there ma 
little. There is too much when the teacher does not stay long enough in a 

n to see the resuit of the work he has tried to do. Y 

rut, do ng his work to-day as he did it yesterday, last month, last 


THE 


and assimilation, he will peed himself more and more as he stays longer in a place. 

stay less than two years in his first place, or more than 
five. Look the ground over for yourself. If itis time for you to move, write to us. Even if there is 
better write now, for we cannot predict just when the 
llcome. And if you register, do it in the School Bulletin Agency and in the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


be too 
lace to impress himself upon it 
here is too littie when he finds himself running ina 
Pay With all its disadvantages, there isa 

are allin a barrel, he must move every two or 
three years. Unless a teacher has remarkable 


SPRING 





MERICAN : 


: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Princi 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schoo 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


introduces to Colleges 
Schools, and F ies 
ls, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
to parents. Call on or address 





parents about 


Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Reco: ds and normal lists d oth 
somends settee a gueduates, spects ,» and other teachers to 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


colleges, public and private 
WM. O. phat, Menaves. 





C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
manent patrons. 
ear Book containing valuable information Free! 


378 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 


teachers wanted. 





HE BEST 


other States. For further in 


THREE,PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this agente: We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
ormation, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 





EXCHANCE 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 





EDUCATORS’: 


Gives direct nominations. 


Write us. 





Schermerhorn 


Established 18565. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY,| Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | 





NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


DENVER, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


MINNEAPOLIB, 414 Centu 
Col., 533 Cooper 
SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 


Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 


ldg 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon 8t. 

Y. M. C. A. Bld 

Send for Agency 


ton. 
+, Los Angeles. 
anuai. 





FRED DICK, Manacer 


WE FURNISH THE BEST POSITIONS — THE BEST TEACHERS 


L ] Ghe Colorads Geachers’ Agency 


DENVER, COLO. 








HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N.Y, 








WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville, Hot Springs, and the beau- 
tiful “Sapphire Country.” Only one 
night en route from Boston. Through 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping cars 
from New York with direct connection 
in Washington with the Colonial Express 
from Boston, Southern railway dining 
car service unsurpassed. Excursion 
rates. Attractive literature upon appli- 
cation. Full information at Boston of- 
fice, Southern railway, 228 Washington 
street, 


, 
> 





An interesting article appears in The 
Independent of January 21, on the sub- 
ject of “Social Heredity.” The writer 
defines social heredity as the transmis- 
sion from age to age of accumulated at- 


tributes due to social environment. As 
it is the result of artificial conditions, 
social heredity affects acquired charac- 
ters only, yet it becomes so powerful a 


factor that it supersedes organic hered- 
ity. The author makes the point that 
while other animals influence the course 
of evolution through their physical attri- 
butes, man influences it still more 
through the life he lives. The point of 
view is an old one but the method of 
treatment is highly original. The author 
of this article is Herbert W. Conn, who 
has recently written a book on “Bacteria, 
Yeasts, and Molds in the Home,” pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. 








Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 


their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 








Some New Books. 





Poetry of the People..........+e+eeeeeeeeees Gayler & 

Standard Second Reader. .......-..+.-+++-«s: Funk & 

Teachers’ Manual for Standard Second ee 
POR MOO eee ee ee sees CORE HEHE e HEHE OE HE EEEE® unK ¢ 
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Price. 


Author. Publisher. 
Ward T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. $1.60 
Johnston A.8. Barnes & Co, ‘‘ 1.09 
Shaler “y id e ee 1.40 
Bartlett Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Miller ms 2 ops J 1.10 
Boughton [Ed.] Ginn & Co., Boston. 80 
Flaherty sig pe e .60 
Moses Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. Y. —~ 
Moses Ty ti Lhd e aus=> 
Raper The Macmillan Company, N. Y. —— 
Todd ee “ Ad ty doom 
Chancellor The Morse Company, N. Y. — 
Rruner (Ed.]_ D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. — 
Fiske D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Stephen G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “ 2.00 
Kufferath Henry Holt &Co, ‘“ 1.50 
Wheelock A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicrgo, 2.50 
Gale Fleming H. Revell Co., “ 1.00 
Bishop te o6 ee a 2.00 
Herter Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. 1,00 





Established 20 years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 


1304 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 








POOSSSOSIS SOS SSSSHOSOSSOSOOOOFOOO SOOO OOOOD 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. * * 
Gs ES 


0OO00004605060000OOH $00000069060060 


- Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 





to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN Bie. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


We should be pleased 


Address HENRY SABIN, 





Yj ORCESTER 


Enquiries promptly answered. 


Des Mornss, Iowa. 
431 


E A CH E R Ss State Mutual Building, 
A GENC 4 WORCESTER, MASS. 





Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Education 
dated Jan. 1 and Oct. 15, 1603. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 














WANTED 


A woman as equal partner in a well-estab- 
lished, growing and flourishing Private School 
for Girls in Southern New England. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





29-A Beacon St., Boston. 





Any Subscriber 


of the Journnat or Epvucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sen}. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Edited by Dr. M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Ex-Commissioner of Schools of 
Puerto Rico, Professor of Pedagogy at University of Pennsylvania. 


Fac Simile Portrait of 


Br. Wm. C. harris 





JT SPECIAL PRICES TO READING CIRCLES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


V | 1 Thinking and Learning to Think. 
Ol. ° By Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
351 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. State Superintendent of Pennsylvania. 


A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching puptis to think, de- 
signed to throw light upon this one important omy of pedagogy, without in any way pretending 
to supplant the systematic treatises on psychology and logic. 


A timely volume of inestimable value. — NINE THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN OHIO. 


Vol. 2. ur 


385 pages. Cloth. 





Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History 


By Dr. ISAAC SHARPLESS, 
Price, $1.25. President of Haverford College. 


There must be, in addition to professio~al study, a critical and extended study of related 
truth. The best teacher-training includes a broad, genera! culture as well as an extended peda- 
gogic training. — Editor's Preface. 


History of Education. 
Vol. 3. By E. L. KEMP, A.I1., 


385 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 





Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 
East Stroudsvurg, Pa. 

This volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of the educational] progress of man- 
kind. Itis conservative and thoughtful, and fair in its treatment of the various dominant edu- 
cational influences of the past and the present. A careful study of this book will widen the 
teacher’s professiona! horizon and make him feel the dignity of his calling. 


Vol. 4. 


Cloth. 


Kant’s Educational Theory. 
By EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER, Ph.D., 


Price, $1.25. Professor of Philosophy and Education 


309 pages. 
in, the University of Alabama. 


The literature that creates unrest by arousing inquiry is all too rare. Itis believed that 
this volume wi!l do much to quicken an interest in fundamental educational principles. Dr. 
suckner has furnished a carefully rendered text and wisely guarded guidance. 


W E HAV School Text-tooks on 
Mathematics, History, 
Natural Science, Language; also Sup- 
plementary Reading, School Dictionaries 
and Reference Books. Send for Catalogue. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COPPANY 


Publishers, . . . Philadelphia 
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School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


BOSTON NEW YORK 











Handwork a special feature during the last half of the Quarter. 
opportunity for observation and practice-work during the first six weeks. 


the i time, or for three or six weeks. Announcements containing detailed syllabi of courses now 
ready. 





The University of Chicago School of Education 


Summer Quarter Opens June 18, Closes September 2 


Professional courses of University grade for teachers. Excellent opportunities for study 


of the different kinds of handwork 


Well-equipped Model School, with 
Students may register for 


Address the SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 











A Word About the Original, 


The famous German artist, Herr Roserr Scuape, who has painted the portraits of 
many eminent men and women of both Europe and America, recently completed a successful 
painting of Dr. William T. Harris, the-United States Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This portrait is pronounced by those who know intimately the distinguished ¢cu- 
cator, and who are also an authority on works of this kind, as being a most rc markably lifelike 
production. fer : ; 

The artist happily succeeded in securing a facial expression characteristic of his subject, 
and one with which his thousands of friends and admirers in the educational life of the United 
States are familiar. The face is brought out in somewhat stronger physical vigor than the 
Doctor manifests at this time. he artist has lent his subject something of the robustness 
implied by his intellectual strength. 


For Office and Home and Schoolroom Decoration. 


As a subject for schoolroom decoration it 
is most appropriate and will prove a daily 
inspiration to the students. In the home as 
well as office its presence on the walls is a 
constant tribute to the cause of education, and 
will add dignity to the surroundings. 


$1,000 Painting Reproduced. 


In order that this work may reach the eyes of others if has been reproduced, with the 
color stone process, requiring twelve distinct printings. Every characteristic of the canvas 
and the brush, every shade and color, are brought out just as they are found in the original. 
The reproduction is a distinct achievement in modern color work in that the copy can scarcely 
be distinguished from the original oil painting. 

The production of this work cannot, owing to the great financial outlay involved, be re- 
garded as a strictly commercial enterprise. It is rather a tribute to America’s greatest edu- 
cator in that it will preserve for posterity a true and lifelike portrait of him who has accom- 
plished so much for the cause of education. 


How the Reproduction Was Made, 


After the original oil painting was completed, it took skilled artists several months to 
discern and pick out the various shades and colors employed and transfer their equivalent upon 
huge stones. These stones, twelve in number, begin with apparently meaningless shades, fol- 
lowed by some strong color, only to be subdued by the next—and so on, until with the aid of 
the last stone the portrait is brought out with all the life and naturalness and the brush and 
canvas effects of the original painting. 


The deep and rich coloring of the canvas 
makes the picture an attractive ornament 
aside from the fact that the subject itself 
makes it an appropriate one. The size is 
17x21, which is most suitable for framing 
purposes. 





The selling price of this portrait has been fixed at $2.00 in order that it may receive the 
widest distribution, although in the art dealers’ stores it would readily command $5.00 or 


$10.00. 
Journal of Education, | year, ° , ° ° . $2.50 
American School Board Journal, | year, , “ ‘ 1.00 
The Wm. T. Harris Portrait, é $ J ; ‘ 2.00 
Total, x a $5.50 


ALL FOR $3.50 
The Harris Portrait will be securely packed and mailed, postpaid, to any address in the 
United States, its foreign possessions, and Canada. 








ENCLOSED find $3.50 for which send to my addresss 





The Journal of Education 
The American School Board Journal 
The Wm, T. Harris Portrait 


according to the offer published in your issue of March 24, 1904. 


Address, ..... 























Professor JoHN V. DENNEY, of the Obio State 
University. 

Professor HENRY JOHNSON, of Eastern Illinois 
State Norma! ~chool. T 

Professor WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDas, of Knox 
College. 

Superintendent CALVIN N. KENDALL, of Indian 
apolis, Indiana 


versity. 


University. 
Catalog and full information sent upon applica 


University of Illinois Cornell Summer Session 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13 to August 12, 1904 


July 7— Aug. 19, 1904 
118 Courses in 23 Departments 


Faculty of 49. More than 100 courses. Special SPECIAL MENTION: Over 30 Courses in Geog- 
opportunities for teachers to do advanced work. | raphy and Nature Study for Grade and High School 
Tuition for the session only $i2. Teachers. : 

Among the prominent educators who will conduct Tuition fee, $25.00. Knowledge, Health, Pleasure 
courses or deliver special lectures during the session Send for Circular and Book of Views "address : 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


SELECT TOUR, 
specially adapted | { 
to teachers, lim. 
ited and person. 
] ] ally escorted. 


Professor PAUL HENRY HANUS, of Harvard Uni- Going or return- 

P . —_—. * H : ing by S.S. Baltic, 

rotessor ALBELT BUSHNELL HART, of Harvard | the newest and largest steamer in the world. 
Apply at once 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 


THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. 
Urbana, Ulinois 


SEND COUPON AND REMITTANCE DIRECT TO THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 








Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 


Elementary and High Schools 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


























UNIVE RSILY Y Write for Calalogues, 
eee neuen 
** Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 276 
N. BE. Dept. 120 Summer Street,- »<— | __ 





 Price-List, »* 
27-29 West 23d St. 
pp., $1.50. Send for Triai Lesson. 
oboe apne BOSTON, MASS. W HEN corrsponding with our advertisers, 


Any Information. 
COMPANY (e} v New York. v 
Le ¢ | _ ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N, Y. 
vlease mention this journal. 














TALKS TO STUDENTS ON THE ART OF STUDY 


Net, $1.00. . 
A remarkably able and interesting book. The 20th Century Todd’s ‘Students’ Manual.’’ Adopted by several Teachers’ and Pupils’ Reading Circles. 


I2mo. 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37 East 17th Street, New York. 

















